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Z)ROFITABLE things for con- 
sideration are not necessarily 
| pleasant things. If we are to 
I observe silence touching abomi- 
nations which demand reform 
through fear of offending deli- 
> cate sensibilities, instead of 
y pointing them out and denouncing 
them, the abominations will re- 
main to the end of the chapter. 
The first step towards obtaining a 
remedy is to make the existence 
of the disease known. Once more, 
then, let us dive into the back- 
slums of London—the social mo- 
rasses, the shadowy corners — and 
, bring into the light the one or two 
7 points of good and evil found there 
during a recent walk. We have before now 
endeavoured to bring strongly before the public 









description of another sort of locality in| should be either in the metropolis or in the im- 
“Rokeby ” will apply :— mediate suburbs; but the means of transit are now 
“For though the sun was on the hill, ehanged, and for 50 miles round this great ci 
a the cows can be milked at early morn, the mil 
Besides the unnatural gloom, confined space, | brought by swift trains to town, and delivered 
and in some instances want of drainage, the | at our doors in time for breakfast. It must be ad- 
food of the London cows, which consists mainly | mitted that several of the London dairies, where 
of grains and other refuse from the breweries, | capital is not wanting, are managed as well as 
is not good; and, although it may add to the ‘the circumstances will admit; but at best, the 
quantity, cannot improve the quality of the | keeping of such animals in the midst of a huge 
milk. When we consider what an important part | population is bad, and should be discontinued. 
this is of the food of young children, it will be Leaving the “dairy” (the words suggest a 
seen to be a matter of great importance. very different place, with “ neat-handed Phillis ” 
Visitors to Smithfield towards the close of directing), we passed some of the London 
the market, may see numbers of attenuated cows, slaughter-houses, and have illustrated the gentle 
blear-eyed, and with countenances which are as | means used to persuade the poor brutes to enter 
unpleasant in their way to the sight as those of places altogether unfitted for the purpose to 
worn-out habitual drinkards. The spines of | which they are applied. Measures should be 
these beasts are arched up, and all the points of adopted to put a stop to the tail-twisting and 
beauty and health are gone. These animals have | other barbarities resorted to. 
been bought chiefly from such cow-sheds as we| Our walk brought us to Lucy’s-buildings, 
have sketched ; and many cows, when it is con-' near the north end of Leather-lane, Holborn, 
sidered that they are no longer able to supply mentioned by us some time ago ; and we in- 
milk, are not even fit to make an appearance | quired how matters were going on in that 
amongst the leanest kine of Smithfield market, | neighbourhood. At the time of our previous visit 
but are taken away and med/ted, or in other ways | it was eminent for neglect and filth ; and it was 
disposed of. therefore with no small pleasure, that on reach- 








the miseries which cows and sheep endure in 
London, and the evils which result to the com- 
munity in consequence. London cows, as we 
have before said, are in many cases kept in 
places where the poor brutes are not only 
destroyed themselves, but are made the cause of 
destruction to those living around. All who 
dwell near a cowkeeper know the abominable 
smells which proceed from his sheds and pol- 
lute the atmosphere during both summer and 
winter: there can be no doubt of the unwhole- 
someness of such places. Although great im- 
provements have been made lately, something 
more must be done. A number of influential cow- 
keepers, acknowledging the evil, have formed an 
association having for its object the improvement 
of the cow-sheds of the metropolis. One of 
the regulations of this society is, that all the 
premises belonging to the members shall be 
open to the inspection of the others; and 
that reports shall be made of bad condi- 
tions, with hints for improvement when neces- 
sary. This is a praiseworthy step, but one 
which will not be sufficient to satisfy the 
public. At a recent meeting of this association, 
a gentleman connected with it stated that a 
case had been brought before a magistrate to 
settle the size of apartments in which cows 
might be placed. The magistrate recommended 
that a room 10 feet long should be 10 feet 
6 inches wide (the height was not mentioned). 
It was argued before a large attendance of 
practical men engaged in the milk trade, that 
if the sheds were made of that size it would be 
quite impossible to keep them clean, that the 
large amount of additional room required would 
be a great evil, and that 6 feet or 7 feet wide 
would be sufficient, if the sheds were made 
8 feet long; and it was eventually arranged 
that sheds 8 feet long should be 7 feet 3 inches 
mm width. When we consider that most cows 
are from 5 to 6 feet in length, it seems that 
the space of 8 feet is not an extravagant extent. 
The breeders of race-horses, hunters, and the 


best kinds of cattle, show by their practice that | 


they are aware that breathing-room is as neces- 
sary for brute beasts as it is for human creatures. 

In parts of the metropolis which we could 
mention, cows are kept standing closely side by 


side in sheds placed in narrow lanes amidst a | 


crowded population. The pen is not so effective 
te an impression of such places as 
9 Pencil, so on the next leaf we give a view 
a ap ‘ sketched on the spot in the heart 
on metropolis, where, as will be seen, 
‘amilies reside in the rooms above. The alley 


i which it is situated is so narrow, that Scott’s | 





It is painful to have to mention what is/| ing the approaches to it we found evidence of 
unpleasant, and even injurious to individuals, |care. At the time of our call some scores of 
but feeling strongly the necessity of certain | costermongers and their assistants were carefully 
changes for the public good, we are forced to| arranging their goods on trucks for the Leather- 





|place facts before our readers. It would be Jane and other markets ; and we could not help 


well often, if those who may feel aggrieved were | giving that somewhat abused body credit for the 
to consider the times, and apply, without being ‘exertions which they were making to obtain an 
forced, the means of improvement which in-| honest livelihood under circumstances of very 
creased knowledge has placed in their hands. great difficulty. It should be borne in mind 
Even when improvements can be easily made, | that this class of the London population are the 
however, and the necessity of them is acknow-| means of not only preventing great waste in the 
ledged, it is long before a large number of persons | ‘,ondon wholesale markets, but of also affording 
can be induced to change. About thirty years | many little luxuries to the poor. We found 
ago, at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, with the exeep-| that after the costermongers have trimmed. 
tion of the statute fairs, which were held three | their cabbages and other wares, provision is 
rs — times - be year, there was no market, made for the immediate removal of all refuse. 
or sheep and cattle; and the butchers were | The drainage, we are told, has been all set to 
obliged to go every week to Morpeth, a place | rights, atends which branch off ars white- 
fourteen miles distant, where a weekly market | washed, and the pavement iscleansed. A large 
was held. In order to get there some of the 'tank has been provided for water, and other 
butchers, with their money in their pockets, | things cared o which will undoubtedly 
would start in the middle of the night, even in| have a beneficial effect vpon the population. 
the most inclement seasons, to walk the dreary The water supply on Sundays is a great boon, 
road. Instances have occurred of their being but in Lucy’s-buildings the provision for its 
knocked down, savagely treated, and robbed ; and | reception is quite inadequate for the large 
owing to the numerous calls for refreshment on! population. In these buildings there are about 
the road, some were not sufficientlyinteliigent to | thirty-six houses, thickly peopled, and but two 
make a very good bargain when they reached the | tanks of any consequence for the whole. While 
market-place ; some of the butchers travelled here we met with a curious arrangement, shown 
7 one apie — : but es ‘inthe engraving. soning ypc by a woman 
BV, 9 was Fy 
lonely, uncomfortable, and wpcbabnes journey : — get a pf ee : : cance 
and besides, when the sheep and oxen had been | cauiiticn, “but which,” ssid she, “looks to- 
iy Pte wn ms be — - 14 miles day as rer oie — was bee i and 
. € grumbling, too, about! you see that wooden spile, sir” (marke in 
the toil of these journeys, and often was it the engraving), “ we take that out and get the 
mentioned, in order to enhance the prices | water as we can, and the plagues of boys often 
ssi ay oe ~ —s the take it out a see, a we _ 
ancient town of Newcastle having much m-' yo water at all.” Before proceeding upstairs 
creased, the corporation determined to provide jn search of this mysterious water supply, we 
a weekly season ee . hand, and it’ noted that no means except the chance overflow 
was curious to note how the butchers imme- | of the water had been provided to flush the closet. 
diately set themselves in opposition to a market Upstairs, we were invited to a corner by the 








close to thejr own door, and gloried in the 28 inhabitant, who lifted up, in a solemn manner, 
‘mniles’ journey, with all its expenses, incon- | a wooden trap-door, which operation gave us a 
hereon. and perils, and for long the new ‘sight of the cistern, “and here,” said she, “ we 
market was left without either stock or buyers. ' draw our water up, but it is dangerous for the 
In course of time some of the most obstinate of ' children, you see, when I am out.” 
the old butchers died off, and the advantage of| Continuing in the same neighbourhood, we 
the change became so evident, that the cattle- will look at an indication of a better time to 
| sellers were glad to bring the animals the extra ‘come in Gray’s-inn-lane,—a Social Bridge which 
14 miles. Things advoeated stoutly by parties has been erected there. It is but a small one, 
in the metropolis at the present day, will cause, it is true,—but a little hole will let in a deal of 
be few years hence, as much surprise as does the light,—a narrow causeway may save an army. 
conduct of the Newcastle butchers now. This bridge takes the shape of a Ragged School, 
As regards the London supply of milk, time held at No. 5, Fox-court. It has little of the 
| was when the slowness and difficulty of convey- | appearance of an educational establishment, and 


vance rendered it necessary that the dairies would scarcely be discovered by those unaware 
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of its existence. The basement: 


consists of a dilapidated shop, part 
of which is occupied by a mender 
of shoes. On the rough planking 
which has been put up to cover 
the rents of the window, are several 
printed bills, setting forth that it 
is possible many residing in this 
vicinity may not be aware of the 
ignorance, vice, and wretchedness 


which prevail almost at their very. 


doors, and inviting the well-dis- 
posed to make an examination of 
this unfortunate locality, where 
many families are so destitute, and 


many so degraded, as to be un-' 
willing, or unable, to pay for the’ 


education of their children, and 
thus be enabled to judge of the 
value of a ragged school amid the 
scenes of squalor around, —a 
- school which is constantly avail- 
able for the gratuitous instruction 
of these otherwise wild and undis- 
ciplined children. Another placard 
announced that arrangements had 
been made for the delivery in the 
school of a course of free lectures 
to the working classes, on alter- 
nate Wednesdays, and that the 
subject for that present week was | 
= The House I live in,” with 
coloured illustrations, by Mr. F. R. 
Rose. 

On the occasion of our first visit, 
the sleet and rain were pelting 
down, but this did not prevent 
numerous little boys a girls 
flocking from various directions, 
many of them without hats or caps, 
and very badly shod: their faces 
and hands, however, in most in- | 
stances, were clean, and their hair 
in good order. 

assing through the dark and | 
dingy shoemaker’s shop, and as. | 
cending the staircase, we found | 
that the partitions of the first floor | 
, of the house had been removed, | 
and a reom of considerable size | 
formed, capable of accommodating | 
upwards of 100 boys. Unfortu-| 
nately, at the time of our first | 
visit, the master was ill, and the | 
place empty. The intelligent mis- 
tress of the girls said that when 
their teacher was unable to attend, 
the boys came day after day, and 
hung about the door, and looked 
so miserable, that she could not 
help taking upon herself the charge 
~of the little boys, although the task 
“was almost too much for her. 
‘Upstairs in a room were at the 
‘least 120 boys and girls, from two 
to twelve years old. On the walls 
were maps and various useful 
ieces of advice, such as “ Be 
indly affectionate one to the 
other;” ‘Speak no evil one of 
the other; ” “ Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all that thou hast to 
do;” and so on. On Thursda 
‘last, when we looked in, bot 
schools were in full work. 

Few could look at the order 
which here prevails, and contrast 
it with the manners in the homes 
from which the children come 
without feelings of satisfaction. 
A quiet word from the schoolmis- 
tress seemed sufficient to still any 
disorder. Very little whipping is| 
required, and the greatest punish- | 
ment seems to be the threat of! 
being turned out of the school. | 
The female teacher said that in| 
the evening youths, almost grown | 
to manhood—of the very roughest 
and worst description — attend ; 
and that these she has taught in 
the master’s absence, and found 
not the least difficulty in managing 
them, although, elsewhere, they 
would be very boisterous. 
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How Ozen are persuaded. 


——. 
In addition to day-schools for boys and girls, 
and the evening schools, the rooms are open on 
Sundays. There is also a weekly meeting for 
mothers, and a clothing club. Looking around 
at the contented countenances here together, 
and thinking of the advantages training was 
calculated to produce, it was with regret we 
learnt that the institution is in debt to the 
extent of about 80/.; and that those who hare 
assisted in its formation are unwilling to incur 
more responsibility, and have arrived at the 
painful conviction, that they must give up one 
of the day-schools, unless a timely interposition 
of the friends of the poor in this pitiable neigh. 
bourhood shall enable them to liquidate the 
debt, and to prosecute their full work with a 
hopeful prospect of adequate annual support, 
It is stated that if 300 of the surrounding jin. 
habitants, and the occupiers of offices, were 
each to give only five shillings a year to this 
institution in aid of its present income, its 
various schools would be majntained in their 
full work of seeking to train children to become 
honest and useful members of society, instead 
of the pest and terror of the neighbourhood, 
The opinions of intelligent persons who are 
obliged to mix amongst the classes who are so 
much in need of help and yet are so difficult to 
deal with, is so valuable, that we were glad to 
listen to the teacher of this school as to the 
appreciation which the parents of her flock 
would have of improved dwellings. Her reply 
was,—“They want raising up: they are in 
great part so ignorant, and have been so long 
neglected, that many of them are altogether 
careless, and they do not know their danger. It 
is, however, I think, most important, in endea- 
vouring to benefit these people, to respect so 
far as possible their prejudices. The poorest of 
them cannot bear the idea of being, as they call 
it, under rules ; and many about here think that 
at Tyndale’s Buildings and other places which 
have been improved, they are not towel to go 
in and out at their pleasure.” 
This opinion we believe to be perfectly correct. 
The — majority of those who reside within 
the Shadows of London must be coaxed into 
cleanliness and order, they will not be driven; 
and to the ragged and national schools scattered 
in these benighted districts we must look to 
dispel the illusions and prejudices which at 
present exist: they should therefore be well 
cared for, and we hope that before long the 
— in Fox-court will be relieved from diffi- 
culty. 
The poor cobbler who established the first 
ragged-school should have a statue! 








THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
COMPETITION.* 


THE drawings numbered 110, and bearing the 
motto “For my Country,” and a shield with the 
arms of the kingdom, include a general street plan, a 
block plan, and a design for the War-office and Foreign- 
office in one building. The general plan, as to the 
intended reteution of the site of Westminster-bridge, 
and in other particulars, observes arrangements which 
are proposed by the majority of the competitors; and 
which have been referred to sufficiently, in previous 
notices. In the block plan the general offices are 
arranged in three comprehensive blocks, besides a 
bow-fronted addition to the present Board of Trade, 
at the back of it; and large triumphal arches are 
placed at the south end of Parliament-street. In 
the two principal offices a quadrangle occupies & 
very large area. The internal elevations of this part 
of the building form the best portion of the design. 
The quadrangle is entered by a cortile from Parlia- 
ment-street, and two side gateways; and contains 
some large groups of sculpture. From the absorption 
of area by the one chief feature, the departments are 
not concentrated so much as in other designs,— whilst 
the corridors are central ones—dependant for their 
light on halls and staircases mainly—and in some cases 
extend to a length of 100 feet without apparent light- 
ing. For the style of the design, the authors have 
essayed a free rendering of the Italian palatial style. 
They were desirous, as they say, to avoid on the one 
hand the weariness which the mind is apt to expe 
rience from the recurrence of the same features, a0 

on the other to oppose to the principle of uniformity 
the principle of contrast, which they call the very 
soul of harmony. Bat their design exhibits some 
features which have the character of amen S 
compared with ordinary Italian details. The roots to 


* See p. 336, ante, 
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SS—— 
the pavilions of the angles are conspicuous from their 
dimensions, and varied and contrasted curvature. 

Iu No. 111,“Honeste Audax,” a design for the War- 
office in a French-Italian style, novelty and richness 
of detail in the orders and dressings have mainly been 
attempted. The wall surface is diapered, the material 
intended being apparently brick. 

No. 112, marked “ Omicron,” has attracted much 
attention, yet we are inclined to think more for its 
merits in regard to decorative design, which are 
apparent in the perspective views, than for those 
which are to be discerned in the mere plans, and 
which may be greater in degree, whilst more sug- 

tive as to expedients for the production of the 
finest architectural effect. We have felt some re- 
t that there has been so little opportunity for 
doing justice to the general street plans and block 
plans in the collection: those in the east corridor, 
we fear, have been scarcely examined; and in con- 
sequence of the shutting up of the corridor before 
the time named for the general closing, we shal] 
not be able to make our notice as complete as we 
desired to do. We would, however, observe, that in all 
cases the vehicle of expression, or drawing—the plan— 
itself particularly, claims attention which is not now 
given to it by the public,—and not merely on the 
score of its oe convenience in a particular 
building,—but because in it mainly, what is the best 
provision for architectural effect veil be found set 
forth. The drawings now before us include a general 
plan, a block plan, and a design for the War-office, 
Poreign-office, and Residence, as buildings grouped 
together for the external effect, but without internal 
arog soe In the general plan, the author pro- 
poses three bridges, one of the number being the 
Hungerford-bridge widened. For Wesladasint-tehde, 
he exhibits two suggestions; by one, he would 
retain the present site, but as we understand, 
forming new foundations, — and by the other he 
would follow the line of the new Charles-street. 
We should have preferred his keeping to one sug- 
gestion. A competitor, in jnstice to himself and others, 
_—— “ — . the 7. ~ with 
which horse he means to win. As to the Charles- 
street line, the present author unconsciously con- 
structs a reason for his new site, instead of choosing a 
site to suit the traffic and the Offices. Thus, he pro- 
longs a broad avenue from Charles-street, cutting 
across the Park to Buckingham-palace, involving 
alterations in the garden-enclosure which would not 
be assented to, even were there arguments of con- 
venience which are not now offered. The truth is 
all the new sites that have been proposed for the 
Westminster-bridge are less suitable than the present 
site for the traffic and the privacy of the Offices ; and 
would serve the public, and the metropolis and West- 
minster, less than a particular small area about 
Whitehall and the east end of St. James’s-park ; and 
the sooner this simple matter is distinctly seen, the 
better will be the prospect of benefit from the ‘pro- 
posed improvements. As regards other arrange- 
ments suggested in the general plan, propositions 
such as the removal of St. Margaret’s Church, and 
the formation of a place ‘600 feet square next the 
Abbey, are made in the design before us. There are 
other suggestions of a practical kind which may be 
worth adverting to. Thus, the author would secure a 
ae along the banks of the river, terminated by the 
Srna Wavcal sae Pas omens 
to it from the embankment : and add yeiedie - 
oe for the barges at Scotland-yard. At the end of 
etal smiet tance Somme te hears 
, "3 orm a 
ae station for viewing military ceremonials. 
¢ War-office, Foreign-office, and Residence, exhibit 
oi grand frontage facing northward to the parade. 
a only to be regretted that a production which has 
Pra rage -_ that this exhibits in the plan 
vont, as well as in many parts of its internal 
pags and in its decorative design generally, 
rmared_ designs, through "@ deviaon, from: the 
ee ane, ugh a deviation from the 
— that might offer positive advantages 
rs sc re, on Le —_ re- 

. 9, Das been said by us. is still our duty to 
—— Pain when they occur. The author 
mah ~~ of the ground tinted yellow in the 
80 feet, What ™ as it would appear, by about 
courts are less > ear may be a real defect is, that his 
considered less ¢ we 21 feet in width,—which must be 
rooms and for ae gg lighting the ane 
a retain the State aceetalliin, iuieenied ~~ 
lis Perhaps be got without going beyond the red 
neta at the north-west corner. But the rail- 
tity, ha € park enclosure would then almost of neces- 

2 wave to be set back. The main front in the 


consists of a centre and advancing wings; and 
pei of these masses, as well 4 of the sub- 
reaks in the plan, and of the domes, lan- 


terns, and terminations of the roof, is highly suc- 
cessful. We should advert to the plan of the 
War-office, in which the leading principle is in the 
provision of a “ Great Central Hall,” with corridors 
to the several departments leading out of it. The hall 
is reached at one end, by the entrance from Parlia- 
ment-street, and has the principal staircase opposite. 
The corridors referred to are three on each side the 
hall, transversely to it, as also are the principal courts. 
The corridors are lighted chiefly from the sides. 
Columns and galleries surround the hall, which is 
well planned for. effect. There is a second entrance 
to the War-office in the northern front, and one in 
Charles-street. The Foreign-office occupies the centre 
of the group. It has a portico on steps at the north, 
whence the entrance leads across a hall to a rotunda 
and staircase, crowned on the exterior by the prin- 
cipal dome. There is also an entrance from Charles- 
street by a quadrangle and corti/e for carriages, 
and a vestibule leading to the rotunda before 
named. The plan of the Residence we think 
highly successful in its capabilities for architectural 
effect. It joins on to that of the Office, at the re- 
entering angle, by a slight connection taking the 
form of a tower and lantern externally. It sets 
back considerably on the Charles-street front, allow- 
ing space for a conservatory and terrace. An entrance 
at the west, from a carriage-porch, admits to a hall, 
square on plan,—beyond which is the staircase-hall 
ranged transversely, with ascents each way, and vesti- 
bules at the ends. Beyond this, or in the guad- 
rangle, is the “state dining-room,” planned with 
recesses at the sides, so as to get a epace, which 
is square, and domed over. The staircise and 
the reception-rooms are, as we have said, excel- 
lent: the symmetry of parts is complete; yet the 
skilful introduction of picturesque and pictorial acces- 
sories, and the variety of effect which is provided for, 
are remarkable. In regard to architectural details, the 
design is peculiar, from its profuse application 
inside and out, of small columns, generally disengaged 
from the wall, and often clustered or coupled. The 
dormers and groups of sculpture, the ornamental 
covering of the lofty Mansard roof, and its finials 
or hip-knobs, some of which are 10 feet in 
height, with the domes and lanterns, certainly 
exhibit novelty and taste. In choosing or forming 
the style for his buildings, the author has been 
governed by the view that neither public opipion 
nor artistic taste would now or hereafter approve 
of the adoption of Medieval architecture for the 
entire district; yet he maintains that in our 
climate, the picturesque is to be sought rather than 
the severely classical. Consequently, he has aimed at 
the effect which belongs to Gothic architecture, but 
has rejected Gothic detail; in other words, he has 
adopted what he calls a picturesque classical, or 
Renaissance style, as likely to graduate, and 
harmonize with, the two characters of architecture 
prevailing north and south. Tne author also contends 
well for his use of sculpturesque decoration chiefly 
composed of the forms of animal life, considering 
that such forms are necessarily more beautiful than 
merely geometrical ornament. 

No. 118, with the motto “ Mens agitat Molem,” 
is given to Mr. Jobn Billing. The drawings include 
a general plan, a block plan, and a design for the 
War-office and Foreign-office as one building. Amongst 
the propositions through the medium of the general 
plan, we observe the retention of the site of West- 
minster-bridge as included, and also the construction 
of a bridge from Trafalgar-square, approached from 
the present site of Northumberland House. For the 
latter proposed bridge, the anthor has endeavoured to 
show that the levels would be peculiarly favourable ; 
but with what success we are unable to say, his plans 
being hung where we were unable to do justice to 
them. He proposes a foot-bridge at the Horseferry, 
and, having removed Hungerford-bridge, would use 
the materials on the new site. As to the question of | 
the sites for bridges,—with no reason to alter our 
opinion as to three bridges for carriages,—we assent | 
to the view that the bridge for the Cockspur- 
street traffic should be placed’ at the best point, | 
without reference to an existing bridge at Hunger- | 
ford. But, with a new bridge, there is, as we | 
have already remarked, no very sufficient reason | 
for the removal of the foot-bridge—uunless one, | 
pertaining to architectural effect, as put forth by 
the authors of No. 99. The author of the design | 
No. 116, yet to be noticed, has, we may say, viewed | 
the question of the bridges in a clear light. Surely | 
the cost of the mere removal of Hungerford-bridge, | 
with the loss of the communication—reduced in im- 
portance though it might have become—would leave a 
very small margin of saving as to the bridge at the | 
Horseferry or another site. The only argument worth | 
considering in favour of the Hungerford site for car- | 
riage traffic, would be the possible saving in a high level 
bridge, to heavy loads from the direction of Regent- | 





street and the Haymarket, which might pass by | 


Pall-mall East, and Duncannon-street, and * avoid 
the hollow at Charing-cross.~ But even this would 
be negatived by the steepness or length of ‘the 
incline on the Lambeth side, as to which a ready 
opinion may be formed from what now exists 
at that end of the bridge; and the doubtful argument 
for the Hungerford site cannot be offered by those 
competitors who provide their approach to the bridge 
anywhere out of the line of Hungerford-street and 
the market, now in use. The author of No. 113 
has given more attention to the embankment than 
many have done. Between Westminster and London- 
bridges he would adopt the proposal for a low stone 
quay, enclosing a canal or pool of still water next the 
the wharfs—retained as at present. The water might 
be kept at a uniform level, except about the time of 
high water, when the tide would be allowed to flow 
through, to remove noxious accumulations. The prin- 
ciple of this arrangement, as contrasted with that of small 
docks, is, we apprehend, correct ; for, we need only refer 
to the state of the existing docks, as Puddle Dock—from 
time to time brought under the notice of the City 
Commission of Sewers, by their officer of Health—to 
show that there must be accumulation where the 
efficient scour is not carefully maintained. The 
proposition referred to includes a railway, passing 
under the bridges, and this, it is thought, might be 
brought into use in towing craft by steam power. 
Distinct towing-paths for horse-traction are, however, 
provided. Inigo Jones’s York Gate would be placed 
at a public landing-place, near the Offices and railroad 
terminus. The author is one of those who would 
retain St. Margaret’s Church, though rebuilt, on the 
present site, as aiding the effect of the Abbey. In 
the arrangement .of the Offices, the symmetry 
of masses has been studied. The fronts of the 
War-office and the building southward on the 
same side of Parliament-street, correspond ; but are 
united by a recessed centre and gates. The author 
deduces from his plans of the two principal offices, 
that in all such cases an area one-sixth larger than 
is needed for convenience should be taken as re- 
quired, having regard to lighting and ventilation. At 
the entrance to the principal Offices, he suggests a 
waiting-hall for deputations; and at the entrance 
from the Park, another building’as a place of shelter 
for carriages. He considers that the business 
character of the intended edifice is at variance with 
that of Gothic architecture. He therefore adopts the 
the Italian style, with superimposed orders and 
broken eutablatures, roofs of somewhat higher pitch 
than usual, and a bold projecting cornice, and 
porticoes and loggias in two stages. Much care 
has been given to the design in structural points. 
Each corridor has an arched ceiling below the: 
stone floor of the corridor above, for the gas, water, 
heating, and speaking pipes ; and the spuce is sufficient 
for a man to traverse it. The roofs would be covered 
with stone, laid on tile-arches.——No. 115, “ Vivat 
Regina,” a block plan, and design for the War-office 
and Foreign-office as'one building, is only remarkable 
as the work of an Italian, and as corroborating the 
opinion which we ventured to offer as to the decadence 
of art in modern Italy. The corridors are placed round 
the courts; but many of the rooms have to be reached 
through others ; and the decorative character exter- 
nally, is inferior to that of Regent-street. Better 
Italian architecture can be produced now in England 
and France, than in the home of the original style. 








CORRESPONDENCE ON THE WEST- 
MINSTER DESIGNS. 


THERE is one point in all the criticisms I have 
read (with the exception of some of those contained in 
your truly valuable journal) of the designs for the new 
Public Offices that appears to have been completely 





ignored by the critics, and that is, the important one 
of the merits and demerits of the several plans for 
the Foreign and War Offices. 

In the papers addressed to the general public, this, 
perhaps, is scarcely to be wondered at in the present 
uncertain position of the art ; but I am sure, sir, you will 
agree with me, that in the case of journals devoting 
some portion, and, in a few instances, the whole, of 
their space avowedly to art and art-criticism, and 
whose words, therefore, may be fairly presumed to 
have weight and authority in these matters, and to 
represent the opinions of artists’ generally, they should 
give their attention, not to one only, but to a// the 
various points that professional men ‘now must be 
considered before a fair opinion can be given of the 
real merits of a design. 

I believe, sir, that at the present moment it is of 


' the greatest possible importance, that all who are really 


anxious that the Jest designs shall receive the pre- 
miums, should insist on the necessity of a careful 


' examination of the plans and sections, as well as of 


the elevations and perspectives, that the judges may 
not have it to {say the profession themselves allow 
that it is the external appearance, solely, that merits 
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attention and reward. ‘That it ‘will be so architects 
cannot doubt, unless they at once make an earnest 
protest against so false a standard of ‘true merit ; for 
the question wil], at onee, resolve itself into one of 
draughtsmanship; and if the judges do not exhibit 
more ‘wit ‘than professional critics have as yet dis- 
played, it will be clever drawings rather than good 
designs ’that will carry off the prizes. 

It seems almost puerile to ‘reeal to the minds of 
your readers, what never ought to ‘be—althoagh, I 
fear, it too often is—forgotten, that a building should, 
to ‘be perfect, include, as I ‘think that quaint old 
writer, Sir ‘N. Wotton, says, “‘ Commodity, firmaess, 
and delight.” The “ delight,” now-a-days, seems to 
be the on/y point sought after, and that solely with 
the limited motive of obtainiag external effect ; for 
no buildings can really delight that have not ‘“ com- 
modity” and “firmness,” one or both, as, indeed, the 
author seems to imply by his placing “delight” the 
last in his triad. If “ eommodity” were ever thought 
of, we should not have houses and palaces, with 
rooms unequal to their intended purposes, and incon- 
veniently locate]; dark, narrow, and irregular eor- 
ridors, confined and inconvenient staircases, and a 
hundred other well-known inconsistencies; and if 
‘* firmness” had ever been considered, we should not 
hear—as we now too often do—of churches and 
church towers, town-halls, houses, &c. falling even 
before they are completed. 

In considering the designs, then, for the offices in 
question, let all three of these qualities, as displayed 
by the plans, sections, and elevations, have each their 
due share of attention, for all—both critics and 
judges—should be aware, thit however much they 
may now be struck by the beautiful drawings and fine 
exteriors, yet, when the buildings are erected, both 
the Government and the public will expect some- 
thing more than a fine outside. 





As your pages seem {o be opened to the discussion | 


(which has in some quarters rather transgressed the 
bounds of common courtesy) between the rival 
factions of Classic and Gothic, inthe competition for 
the new buildings at Westminster, I venture ‘to ask 
for atlmission for but a few words. 

Your correspondent, “ A Competitor for the Block 
Plan,” assumes that Mr. Wightwick has rendered 
superfluous any attempt to prove the fitness of 
Italian architecture for English uses ; avd he con- 
siders that Gothic architecture has passed away as 
completely as has chivalry, and that, though its 
advocates “‘ have much, doubtless, of the true heart 
and gallant spirit” “of Don Quixote,” they are, 
unfortunately, insane riders upon hobby-horses ! 

Surely, it would be possible to describe us rather 
less facctiously, and at the same time rather more 


truthfully. The truth is, that we Medizevalists (if we | 


are to be stigmatized with a nick-name) are fighting 
against the tratlitions of three centuries, which, to our 
minds, have been ages of intense darkness as far as 
regards architecture in England. We have so far 
succeeded, that, happily, no one now thinks of using 
anything bot Gothic architecture for all Ecclesias- 
tical purposes; and we are fully determined to spare 
no effort to accomplish the same result in all civil 
and domestic buildings. The same determination 
that has succeeded in'the one, will, we have not the 
slightest doubt, secure success in the other; and 
whilst our numbers daily increase, and whilst the 
general sympathy of the world is with us, we are not 
surprised to find the advocates of foreign and all but 


\narrow end :of the Houses of Parliament, with towers 
and terrets soaring up into the-air, with a degree of 
beauty of outline, and grandeur of effect, which must 
command theadmiration of men of all ‘schools.;— 
notably defective, however, in ‘one respect — in the 
exeessive want of length in the only front visible from 
the whole of'this'side of the river, and most obvionsly 
demanding—if ‘ever yet in this world building did 
demand anything — ‘as its necessary compliment, 
an extension of the same kind of picturesque sky-line 
in all the buildings hereafter to be erected in con- 
tinuation of it. No one can doubt that Sir Charles 
Barry, if he were to look at his work from the posi- 
tion I have indicated, would be shocked at the idea of 
the repetition over and over again of the tame in- 
sipidity of outline of his new Treasury ‘buildings, and 
would beg his admirers, if they must copy and repeat 
something that he has done, at any rate to look to 
the building, “which for ages to come will carry down 
his name to posterity, rather than to that which, 
among a large number of works of varying merit, is 
perhaps that of which he has the least reason to be 
proud. I repeat, that this isa question which must be 
decided—if it is decided satisfactorily — with a sole 
view to the necessities of the situation; and I assert 
—fearless of any contradiction, supported by one 
single argument on the facts of the case—that the 
situation is so singular in its associations, and so. com- 
| Pletely governed by circumstances which could have 
'no force elsewhere in London, that it would be 
suicidal to the whole scheme, and an act of real 
Quixotic madness, to venture upon the adoption of 
any but a Medieval design. A MEDI&VALIST. 








S1r,—Now that we are awaiting the report of the judges, 
it is, I think, only due to you, to express the thanks you 
have go justly earned for your able and impartial criticisms 

| upon the various designs, which criticisms must have been 
| the result of much anxious study and discriminating 
| thought. The language of the press generally (with some 
few notable exceptions) has been weak and silly to the last 
degree, and I cannot but contrast them with the careful 
analysis you have presented to us, conceived in a very 
different spirit, moreover, to a remarkable effusion which 
has also appeared in your pages, and which, in my opinion, 
and I think in that of many others, reflects but little 
credit upon its author. 


ANOTHER COMPETITOR, 








| INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


| Tue meeting on Monday last, June 15, was 

| the closing meeting of the session, and was some- 
what numerously attended. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Scoles. Amongst the donations announced 
was a copy of the specification of the patent of 

Captain Scott, for improvements in rendering 

‘lime cementitious, instead of allowing it to set 
in the ordinary manner. 

_ Professor Donaldson then introduced to the notice 


of the meeting another donation, which he described 
as one of the most magnificent ever given to their 


library. This work was an illustration of the ancient | 


Roman monuments at Orange, and was published 
under the auspices of the French Minister of State 
for Public Instruction. Mr. Donaldson referred to 
the great interest possessed by the Roman remains in 
_ France, comprising theatres, amphitheatres, baths, and 
private houses. Even in London, the remains of 
some of these remarkable works still existed, as for 
example, under the Coal Exchange, in Lower Thames- 
street. The Roman remains in France were better 
| preserved than those in England; and the Govern- 
ment of France had voted a sum of 2,000/. to clear 


a ———— 
ingenious application of.a:simple ‘principle. : 
add, that/he thought the stattslenadtel ee Goin 
Scott would apply exceedingly well to the process of 
Mr. Ferrey; and that the: general application of Mr, 
Ferrey’s process would give: considerable interest:at. 
very simple cost to large .wall surfaces, which were 
generally left plain, and without any decoration 
whatever. Mr. Wyatt made.some further remarks 
on the manner in which Captain Scott had made his 
discovery, and on the great advantages which his 
plaster possessed over the ordinary kind. The new 
material neither blistered nor cracked, and it might 
be laid on without the expense of removing the 
scaffolding, as in the ordinary mode. It was, more. 
over, of a much more even tintthan could be obtained 
by the use.of ordinary plaster, and in the course of a 
week after its application it became as hard as Port. 
land cement. 

Mr. Baker observed.that Scott’s cement had been 
used in.the houses which had lately fallen down in 
Tottenham Court-road, and certaiuly there the cement 
was very bad indeed. If the characteristic of Captain 
Scott’s cement was cheapness, the builders of the 
metropolis would be sure :to avail themselves of it, 
He believed, however, that in :the case.of Tottenham 
Court-road, a mistake had ‘been made, and that io 
fact Roman cement had.been used. 

Captain Scott said that the use of Roman cement 
in the houses in Tottenham Court-road had been ob- 
jected to, and the new eement had been tried in 
preference: it had since been tried at Chatham with 
great care and success by Captain Shaw, and the 
results of the experiment-would be published ; and he 
had no doubt that his cement was much stronger than 
Roman cement. He had taken it to Mr. Faraday, 
who advised him strongly to take out a patent for it. 
Captain Scott proceeded to give some further details 
of the tests to which his cement had been applied, 
when 

Mr. C. H. Smith said that it appeared to him that 
Captain Scott’s cement was a very excellent material, 
if put into the hands of a good workman, and it only 
appeared to have failed in any case because the work- 
man did not understand the use of.it. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, the discussion 
of this subject was postponed to a future day, to 
enable the meeting to proceed with the ordinary 
business. 

Mr. Charles Barry then read “some description of 
| the mechanical scaffolding used at the new palaces at 
| Westminster, particularly in reference to the three 
' main towers of the building,” which we shall probably 
refer to in a future number. It was a very valuable 
‘communication. 
| Mr. M.D. Wyatt observed that, it would be in- 
| teresting to know how far Sir Charles Barry had 
' made himself responsible for.the scaffoldings described, 
and whether they were a gratuitous exercise of 
ability on the part of the architect to teach the 
builder his duty. 

Mr. Barry said that, the builders had refused to 
“have the responsibility of the scaffolding, and asa 
matter of necessity it had fallen upon the architect. 
In reply to some inquiries from Mr. Wyatt, Mr. 
| Meeson gave some further explanations of the scaffold- 
ing. 
| _ on Donaldson then made some remarks on 
‘the interesting nature of the designs for Government 
‘buildings lately exhibited in ‘Westminster Hall, 
‘and particularly upon the striking absence of Gothic 
' designs of English character, which he considered to 








extinct styles bitter in their denunciations of our | out a single monument, in order to show what the art °° rather extraordinary circumstance. Upon - 


work, and bold in their attempts by any means to 


regain it in proportion to their rapid loss of influ- | 


ence. The world will judge for itself which party 
has shown most desire to throw off the trammels of 
old evil ways, and to design something for these new 


buildings really original in its character end in its | 


detail, and at the same time in all respects up to the 
requirements of the day in ‘the matter of light, 
warmth, and scientific construction. Of one thing I 
am sure, that it will be recognised that the more 
notable Gothic designs are most completely free from 
the taunts so often levelled against the revivers of 
Gothic, of a desire in any one of these respects to sin 
against modern necessities. But there is one point 
upon which all the advocates of a Classic building 
at Westminster are most carefully silent, aud which, 
nevertheless, lies at the root of the right solution of 
the problem which is now to be solved; and this is 
the question of association with existing buildings. I 
wish some of your correspondents who indulge in 
visions of the eternal reproduction of some dead level 
lines of windows and doors, columns and cornices, of 
wearying similarity and painful horizontality, would 
-eondescend for a ‘few minutes to look upon the site 


/and science of Rome was when it governed Gaul. 
The French Government, in the like manner, had de- 
voted their attention to the remains of Medieeval art. 
| He proposed a vote of thanks to the French Minister 
of Public Instruction, which was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. M. D. Wyatt announced the donation of an 
essay on “The Temple of Diana at Ephesus,” by 
| Mr. Falkener, reprinted from the Gentleman’s 
| Magazine, which he considered would cast a new 
light on that interesting subject, and reflect additional 
| credit on Mr. Falkener. 
| A communication from Mr. B. Ferrey was read, 
, entitled, “A Short Notice on Stamped or Incised 
Stucco.” In this paper Mr. Ferry dwelt upon the 
importance of a cheap and simple mode of internal 
‘decoration, especially in churches. He referred to 
| the good effect produced by the old English method 
of pargetting. That system had, however, ceased to 
, be used when brick and stone were commonly em- 
| Ployed. Mr. Wyatt, who read the paper, said the 
object of the plan which he now brought before the 
meeting was to impress common stucco with geome- 
trical and other forms, and the proposed plan could 
_ be employed as well with fine plaster or any cement 


whole, he considered the exhibition of these designs 
had produced upon the public mind an impression 
highly favourable to architects in general, and pat- 
| ticularly to those of the English school. q 

| After a few remarks by the chairman, enforcing on 
‘the members the desirability of contributing to the 
interest of the meetings next session, the meeting 
adjourned, 


| aannapanpepapenabamgeggleaatir 


| LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 


We mentioned, not long ago, the works —_ 
have been going on here, and promised some further 
particulars. The approach ‘to the cathedral is sil- 
gular and striking: it is almost hidden from re 
from most parts of the city, until a steep descent fl 
closes it situated in a hollow, resembling rather 
sequestered spot usually chosen for an abbey than “4 
acathedral church. It lies more open, aa 
the fields which stretch from Llandaff to Cardiff, aos 
which, from the rapid increase of the latter, oo 
development as the principal port of South pe 
seem as if they would soon be:completely built over, 
and thus the position of the cathedral lose ts p 
rural and distinctive character. 





with which we have to deal from Hungerford Suspen- | which did not set too rapidly, as it could be with; Mr. Freeman, writing a few years since, “m we. 
sion-bridge. From thence they would see exactly what was properly called stueco. The surface deco- yet the Lady Chapel only had been restored by : 
what we shall all see from the quay or terrace which rations proposed by Mr. Ferrey were produced by out- John Prichard, thus described its general appear 
will.some day or other take the place of the mud and line stamps, such 2s were used by cooks in making ance :—- 


barges below Scotland-yard. They will see the | pic-crust ; and this appeared to him to be a very | 





“The first aspect of the cathedral is not a little 
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Jexing; and it requires considerable familiarity 
with the building, both within and without, fully te 
the principle of its arrangement, and to reeog- 

gize its component parts. Looking down from the 
rising ground to the south, the best point for obtain- 
ing a view of its whole extent, the aspect is confusing ; 
indeed, the appearance of the building resembles a 
rfect chaos—a deserted ruin at the extreme west ; 
the eastern portion (the Lady Chapel) fresh from 
recent restoration ; the centre reduced to the likeness 
of a conventicle or a third-rate town-hall. Perhaps 
no more incongruous assemblage of discordant 


elements was ever brought together.” 

Since the above was writtten, the central portion 
alluded to has been denuded of its conventicular 
appearance, and restored after the original type, and 
presents, instead of the former miserable, low-pitched 
roof and sash windows, and garniture of urns and 
other Pagan deformities, a lofty roof, covered with 
lead, and noble clerestory of early English archi- 
tecture, and the cross restored to prominence 
on the gables. “The deserted ruin at the extreme 
west” is yet there, though its continuance is, we 
trust, to be suffered but little longer; and much else 
remains to be done. The aisles and chapter-house 
must be restored, and the ruined portion of the build- 
ing rebuilt; nor is the interior yet sufficiently far- 
nished, as there are no stalls, bishop’s throne, nor 
even font. 

Four sedilia (the original number) have been 
juserted in the presbytery arch. In the design of 
these, marble shafts, alternately red and green, are 
employed, and also mosaic panels in geometrical 
forms. In the gables are statues of the Four Evan- 
gelists. 

The decorated reredos, which was thought to be 
beyond restoration, has been transferred to the north 
side aisle, for the purpose of preservation, as a 
memento of past ages, and its place has been supplied 
by one in Caen stone, consisting of three gables with 
richly-carved mouldings, ‘crockets, and finial crosses. 
In the centre surface is represented the lamb and 
flag, surrounded ‘by the vine, and the lamb treading 
on the grapes, in allusion to the text, “Treading the 
wine-press alone.” The capitals are filled with rich 
foliage—all taken from nature. The columns are of 
rouge royal and emperor red marble, single to the side 
panels, but double to the centre one. It is proposed 
that Mr. D. G. Rosetti shall paint these panels—the 
subjects to be, the Nativity for the centre one, and 
the figures of ‘St. David and ‘St. Paul, as the ancestor 
and successor of our Lord, in the side ones. The 
space beneath will be diapered and ‘enriched with 
colour. ‘A stone pulpit has been erected, of the style 
of the thirteenth century. It is supported on agreen 
serpentine central shaft, surrounded by six smaller 
ones of red marble; and the upper part and staircase 
handrail have also, alternately, red and green marble 
thafts. The whole is richly carved with foliage. The 
figure of an angel supports the book-board (stone), 
Which is in the form of a Bible; and the four panels 
round the pulpit are to have bas-reliefs of Moses and 

avid, as prominent characters in the Old Testament, 
on the one side, and St. John and St. Paul, as repre- 
senting the New, on ‘the other side of the angel 
bearing the Word. 

These sculptures are to be modelled by Mr. T. 

oolnuer. The whole of the carvings throughout the 
cathedral are executed by Mr. Clarke. 

é The floor of the nave and’a considerable portion of 
xu side aisles have been laid with encaustic tiles, by 
“haton, Th the space before the altar rich marble 
mosaics, 18 inches square, are introduced. 

een cost of the restoration hitherto has been about 

‘ta Which has been done under the direction of the 
reread architects, Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, in 
r er with the hon. diocesan architect, Mr. 

- i. Wyatt. Messrs. James and Price, of Cardiff, 
are the builders. ; 

oe consists of a nave having an arcade 
wh a sa very elegant early English architecture, 
dina es Western facade, the chief glory of the 
hating th is is divided into three stages, the lower 

x ¢ somewhat peculiar doorway of pure early 
nat work, yet having a round arch, withiu which 
ae having two semi-circular arches, of 
lies a so arranged, that the central 
is omamentes them supports itself as a keystone, and 
therein th ed by a vesica-piscis-shaped panel, having 
ar e sculptured figure of a bishop. ‘The stage 
8 a noble ‘triplet window, having internally 

Tee richly-moulded re hes ; 
between the wind rear arches ; but, externally, 
wie Windows, are ‘two panels, forming, with 
ndows themselves, a beautiful group of five 
the aon the gable above is an arcade, following 


of the gabl : 
Pierced ag sehen e, the central arch only being 





the north side of ; 
of ‘the : . of ‘the west front is a fine tower 
oa Perpendicular period, but with modern buttle- 


Similar to aeons replaced a rich crown of tracery, 


of Cardiff and many of the Somerset- 





| shire charches, and which it is proposed to restore. 
The corresponding tower on the south side which was 
of early English architecture, is destroyed, and will 
be rebuilt with a broad spire. 

The nave has a lean-to aisle on either side, with 
doorways of rich late Norman work, and windows of 
late Decorated. The aisles have been totally spanned 
by flying arches and buttresses, added externally to 
support the clerestory which overhung the piers 
below. The clerestory is very beautiful, but simple, 
consisting of an arcade of five arches iuternally—the 
two widest only pierced as windows. 

Beyond the six bays of the nave without architec- 
tural divisions, are two bays forming the choir, and of 
the same style. A noble lofty arch divides the choir 
internally from the presbytery, which has two bays 
of decorated architecture, but there is still no exter- 
nal distinction—at least in the roof; but the clere- 
story, for which no precedent was found, is restored in 
character with the decorated work below. 

A very fine Norman stilted arch (probably the 
chancel arch of the original church) divides the pres- 
bytery from the Lady Chapel: above the arch area 
decorated three-light window and a circular one over, 
filled with painted glass, the gift of Mr. Markland, 
of Bath. 

The Lady Chapel is a beautiful structure of early 
geometrical architecture of five bays, filled with lofty 
two-light windows. This chapel is vaulted with 
stone, resting on shafts carried to the ground. The 
east window is of five lights, with geometrical 
tracery. 

To the south of the presbytery is the chapter- 


quadripartite vaulting of early English work. The 
north and south asiles are continued as far as the 
second bay of the Lady Chapel. 

It will be judged, from the above, that the interior 
effect from the considerable length is simple and.grand: 
externally the want of the usual central feature and 
transept is felt, but to some degree the chapter-house 
when restored with its high conical roof will remedy 
‘this defect. 

Altogether the building is one of great interest, 
not alone in an architectural point of view, but.as 
being the mother church of English cathedrals; and 
it is hoped that the present effort to complete its 
restoration may be successful. 








THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Passine the other day through Panyer’s-alley, near 
the General Post-office, and noticing the curious 
little monument there placed, and on which is in- 
scribed :— 

** When 'ye have soughte ye.cittie:round 
You'll still find this ye highest ground,”— 

as soon as opportunity offered we took up an old map, 
in order to measure the extent of the outskirts-of ‘the 
houses by which this stone was in former days sur- 
rounded, and found that the distance was but little 
more than five ‘miles, so that it would have beenia 
very easy matter then to take a walk round London. 
At present, however, to make a pedestrian expedition 
round the metropolis would, to most persons, be an 
undertaking of some importance, as ‘may be seen by 
referring to the following particulars, which have been 
gathered from.a receatly-published map. 

Starting from the Thames, near Chiswick, and pro- 
ceeding northward to the New-road, Hammersmith, 
the neighbourhood, although open, is still built upon, 
and we may be said to have commeneed our journey 
on the streets of the metropolis. From the place 
above mentioned we skirt the new buildings towards 
Hammersmith-road, the west-end of Kensington-road, 
then northward near the east side-of Holland-park 
to the Uxbridge-road; from thence to Shepherd’s-bush; 
then north-east to the Kensington-park estate; then 
to Westbourne : ‘still bearing towards the north-east, 
we come to the very distinctly-marked margin of 
Portland-town ; keeping round that, past the Prim- 
rose-hill-park, and then along the Queen’s-road to 
Haverstock-hill, we go eastward to Kentish-town, 
where we will rest and measure the distance, which 
is about twelve miles. 

From Kentish-town a little southward, to the'skirts 
of ‘Camden New-town, Lower Holloway, the south of 
Highbury, then ia the direction of Stoke Newington, 
by Kingsland to Dalston and Homerton, skirting round 
by ‘the west of Hackney-common and Victoria-park, 
to Old Ford and the Bow-road, then west of Bromley- 
marsh'tothe Kast-IndiaImport Dock to the Thames,and 
then take a line ‘which will enable us to get round the 
built part of the Isle of Dogs, and stop at the Thames, 
near Mr. Scott Rassell’s sbhip-yard. 

The distance from Kentish-town to this point is 
seventeen miles and a half. 

Crossing the river we go along its margin east- 
ward, tuking inGreenwich, and then on to Deptford New 
Town, and then westward by the Deptford station by 
the Plough-road, taking in the Commercial Doeks to 





house, a square building with central column and. 


Rotherhithe ; then towards the Bricklayers’ Arms 
station; thence by twisting roads to Peckham 
New Town and New Cross; thence west again 
to the High-street Peckham, then round Camber- 
well, Brixton, Stockwell, South Lambeth, and then 
along the side of Father Thames to Battersea-bridge, 
which we must cross and keep along the shore to 
Chelsea-bridge, and then round by Cremorne-gardens, 
King’s-road, Brompton, North-end, Hammersmith, 
to the point from which we started, and find that 
this is a distance from our last stage of ¢wenty-eight 
miles, making the eatire circuit,— 


From Chiswick to Kentish-town ... 12 miles. 
From Kentish-town to Millwall...... 17% = do. 
From Millwall to Chiswick 


very nearly three days’ journey, at the rate of twenty 
miles a day; and it will be observed that in the line 
drawn, Battersea, Clapham, Canning-town, and many 
other places, which even at present can be scarcely 
said to be separated from London, have been left out. 
* As the crow would fly ” across streets and houses 
from the point whence we started at Chiswick, to the 
farthest east, the distance is nearly eleven miles, and 
the greatest width from north to south upwards of 
seven miles, B. 








NEW CORN-EXCHANGE AT CHELMSFORD 


A NEW corn-exchange, erected from the designs of 
Mr. Chancellor, was opened on the 5th inst. The 
building is in the Italian style. The openings on 
the ground floor, which comprise three doorways 
and two windows, have semi-circular arches, with 
imposts supported by columns in the depth of 
the reveals; the centre doorway being marked, 
by having two columns in the depth of the 
opening, and by being somewhat larger than the 
others. The capitals of the columns are studies of 
English trees, and include oak (two specimens), ash, 
elm, poplar, chesnut, holly, lime, beech, maple, haw- 
thorn, and walnut ; the carvings of these aud other 
similar work throughout the building being remark- 
ably well executed. ‘The first floor is lighted by five 
semi-circular headed windows, with columns of similar 
design to those on the ground floor, except that the 
capitals are studies of plants, including the hop, vine, 
strawberry, blackberry, rose, lily, nightshade, con- 
volvulus, ivy, aud honeysuckle. A stone baleony with 
pierced balustrade, and supported on deep bold 
brackets, is continued along the front of this floor. 
The whole building is surmounted by a massive 
cornice, with trusses, the spaces between being 
panelled, and is crowned by a pierced balustrade. 
The external wall in front is of Bath stone to the 
‘height of the first floor, andabove that of white brick, 
with stone dressings. The building contains, on the 
ground floor, an entrance-hall, or vestibule, 28 feet 
‘long by 12 feet wide:: at either end one large arch 
encloses two smaller ones, the centre impost being 
supported by a column, the capital of one being a 
study of the pea, and the other of the bean. The 
semi-circular heads of the smaller arches are decorated 
with panels, each panel having a.carved study of corn, 
with a creeping plant peculiar thereto, and, with 
appropriate taste, the four varieties of corn chosen 
are those more particularly grown in this county, viz.° 
wheat, barley, oats, and rye, the ground ivy and other 
wild creeping plants forming a background: between 
the two arches aud filling up the centre of the large 
one, a bold circular panel forms the receptacle for a 
gas-light. The pavement is formed of squares of 
Portland stone, placed lozengewise, and divided by 
bands of red tiles. Atone end of the vestibule is a 
room 12 feet by 10 feet, to be used as a cloak-room 
or parcel office, and which will form the office of the 
company. At the other endis astone staircase giving 
access to the first floor. Three lobbies, each 9 feet 
by 6 feet, connect the vestibule with the corn hall, 
‘which is 100 feet long by 45 feet wide, the extreme 
height being 40 feet: ata height of 18 feet large 
stone trusses support a series of seven cast-iron girders, 
‘each in six pieces, securely bolted together, the whole 
forming a‘four centred arch spanning the entire area, 
the web of the girder being filled in with flowing 
foliage: wood purlins reaching from girder to girder 
support stout wooden sash-bars, which ‘in turn receive 
‘the sheets of glass, each sheet being nea-1y 6 feet long, 
by 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 4 ofan inch thick. The 
whole-of the roof, with the exception of a portion of 
about 12 feet in width at the'top, is glazed, and there- 
fore the area of the glass is more than equal to the 
area of the floor. Excellent light is thussecared. A 
ventilation chamber is constructed along the ridge into 
which, by means of ‘cast-iron gratings, the heated air 
ascends from the hall. Counting-houses with glazed 
fronts, enclosed in arches, are coustructed ‘between 
the buttresses which support the girders, and in the 
eentre of each arch is a cast-iron ‘flap, on pivots, for 
the admission of fresh air: each flap is in the form of 
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& circular panel, with the letters C.C.E. forming a 
monogram and a wreath of ivy round. 

The building has been erected by Mr. Simpson, of 
Ipswich, who took the contract at 4,923/. Messrs. 
Wood and Son, of Chelmsford, supplied the principal 
portion of the ironwork. The gas fittings are being 
carried out by Mr. Church, engineer at the Chelms- 
ford gasworks. 

The opening of the exchange was celebrated with a 
public dinner. 

Mr. Chancellor, in returning thanks for the toast 
of his health, said,— 


** It would be out of place upon such an occasion for me 
to defend the details of the design, whether the columns 
are of the proper proportions, or the capitals correct in 
their outline; neither will I attempt to justify the depth 
and projection of the cornice or the contour of the mould- 
ings, or the height of the balustrade; but what I have a 
right to protest against, and what I always will denounce, 
is the sweeping assertion that has been indulged in by 
some, that buildings of a purely commercial character 
ought to be deoeivet of all ornamentation, and as plain as 
it is possible to erect them. I cannot and I will not 
believe that the merchants and farmers of England would 
be satisfied with a building of the t description. I 
know the spirit with which they are imbued, and which 
in both ancient and more modern times, has characterize: 
the merchant princes of the world. Let us look back to 
former times. For what do thousands of our countrymen 
annually traverse the arid deserts of Africa to visit 
Egypt P not to look upon the inundation of the Nile, won- 
derful as that provision is, neither is it to dwell upon the 
beautiful scenery of the country, exquisite as it may be, 
but it is to wander through the stupendous architectural 
remains of her ancient Pharaohs, and there read in stone 
her ancient history. Look again at Greece: the Acropolis 
of Athens is in itself but a barren rock, but what a charm 
is imparted to it by the Parthenon which crowns its 
summit, the temple of Theseus, the Erectheum, and the 
other glorious remains of her ancient rulers. Let us turn 
to an opposite picture: we are told that Sparta in arms 
was the rival of Athens, the school of hardihood and 
all the sterner virtues of humanity, but she scorned our 
art, and not our art only, for she never offered the smallest 
incense upon the altar of genius—and where is she now ? 
Who of all the thousands who press on to visit her ancient 
sister bestow a single thought upon Sparta? for at most a 
mound informs the traveller that there might once have 
been a city. Look again at Rome, once the proud mistress 
of the world: her emperors, her tribunes, and her consuls 
knew well the importance of architecture, and the influ- 
ence it exercised over the minds of men, and I question 
much whether the rude barbarian, as he was marched 
through the streets of ancient Rome, was not more im- 
— by the magnificence of her Coliseums, her amphi- 

heatres, her temples, her baths, her palaces, than by the 
martial bearing of her troops. And how is it in our own 
country? What is it that renders York more interesting 
to us than Leeds, and what endears Salisbury to us more 
than . Devizes, or Carlisle than Newcastle, or Canterbury 
than Ramsgate? Because in the former of all these cities 
a noble building rises proudly to the skies, which every 
Englishman, whatever may be his faith or his creed, looks 
upon with reverence. I ask you, therefore, to be prompted 
with the same noble spirit with which our ancestors were 
imbued, and to let the interest of your capital be the 
admiration and gratitude of posterity.” 











TESTIMONIAL TO THE FOUNDER OF THE 
BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


WE mentioned that the testimonial was to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Cozens, at a dinner on the 9th instant. 
It consisted of a service of plate, value 100/.; and a 
lithograph, handsomely framed, bearing upon it the 
names of the subscribers. The following was the 
inscription :— 


“This testimonial, with a service of plate, was 
presented to Mr. Thomas Cozens, June, 1857, by the 
undermentioned subscribers to the Builders’ Bene- 
volent Institution, as a token of their esteem, and in 
recognition cf his philanthropic efforts and perse- 
vering energy in founding the above-named charity, 
established in 1847 for giving relief and granting 
pensions to decayed members of the various branches 
of the building trade and their widows.” 


The chair was taken by the president, Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence, and amongst those present were 
Alderman Cubitt, M.P. Messrs. George Bird (trea- 
surer), Joseph Bird, H. W. Cooper, W. H. Culling- 
ford, Cockerell, G. Grayson, G. Head, G. Head, jun. 
Samuel H. Head, A. G. Harris (secretary), J. Higgs, 
William Hutchons, J. Morris, G. Myers, J. Nichol- 
son, jun. J. Peters, Thomas Stirling, John Thorn, 
J. Herd, T. Longman, William Scantlebury, John 
Newson, sen. John Newson, jun. Charles Carr, Charles 
Formby, J. Chapman, Jos. Lambert, T. Howard, 
J. Harvey, W. D. Main, Robert Yeo, W. Tremere, 
R. Watts, Wm. Stirling, R. Richardson, &c. 

Mr. Thomas Cozens in returning thanks said, in 
the course of his remarks, that he was of humble 
origin, but he never had forgotten two golden pre- 
cepts that were instilled into his mind by his father, 
who said “ You are now leaving a good home : always 
endeavour to keep better company than your own, 
and leave the world better than you found it.” Whe- 
ther he had done so he would leave them to decide. 
As to the first his presence there that evening would 

rove it. With to the Builders’ Benevolent 


nstitution he trusted that they would, by the help of 


their friends, make it one of the noblest in the world. 
In the course of the evening reference being made 


Mr. Alderman Cubitt stated that it was now before 


any suggestions which those who felt interested might 
make. 








TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD ACCIDENT. 


THE jury in this case find that the accident arose 
from the cutting of the holes in the walls of 147 and 
148; also from the cutting away the party-wall of 
147 and 148. 

This, be it remembered, it is in evidence, was not 
only without the consent, but against the expressed 
determination, of the district surveyor. 

But here they stop short of what seemed an in- 
evitable inference, and proceed in a somewhat illogical 
and rambling way to connect this with the district 
and police surveyors, and to make it appear that the 
accident arose out of the conflict of jurisdictions. 
This is so transparent a fallacy as to render farther 
comment unnecessary. 

The public have a right to know, and I believe 
have formed a just idea of, the really blameable parties, 
and have no difficulty in supplying what is deficient 
in the finding of the jury. 

Fiat Justitia RUAT C#LUM. 


*,* The district surveyor has no power or jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of ruinous buildings beyond that 
possessed by any ordinary individual—that of report- 
ing them to the Police Commissioners, who alone are 
the parties possessing jurisdiction. 








RUINOUS BUILDINGS AND ALLEGED 
RUINOUS BUILDINGS. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD ACCIDENT. 


Ir is to be hoped your leader will tend to remove at 
‘least one of the popular delusions of the day,’’—that is, 
the responsibility of district surveyors, when an old build- 
ing, sought to be converted and patched up into a new 
one, is let down from a want of care in the handling. 

The primary cause of the untoward event we have here 
to lament was the removal ofa buttress to an old wall, viz. 
the cutting down s chimney-breast, not only without the 
approval of the district surveyor, but against his expressed 
opinion, and in defiance of his authority: the wall so 
damaged, is further rendered ruinous by portions of the 
foundation being removed, and the whole collapses. Can we 
wonder at the result, and can there be any difficulty in 
affixing the blame ? 

No amount of supervision on the part of district sur- 
veyors, or police surveyors, can ever afford the public a 
sufficient guarantee against such reckless conduct. 

Avupr ALTERAM PaRtTem. 








BAD CEMENT. 


Ir appears by Mr. Nelson’s report (which has been 

made public) on the fall of the two houses in Tottenham- 

court-road, that ‘‘ Old bricks had been used without being 

properly bonded,” and the cements did not possess the 

adhesive qualities of common mortar. Mr. Nelson goes on 

to say that the cement was supplied by well-known manu- 

fSacturers and merchants, and that it is much to be regretted 

that respectable houses will countenance the sale of such 

rubbish under the name of cement. 

_ Now, sir, the most important element in a public report 

is truthfulness; and this being wanting in the para- 

graph quoted, it is natural to suppose that Mr. Nelson was 

imposed upon. Atone house in Tottenham-court-road the 

cement was supplied by a dealer in various cements, not a 
manufacturer. At the adjoining house a new and almost 

unknown material was partly used, and also some Roman 

cement from another dealer, who has been engaged in dis- 

posing of cements which he doubtless thinks (like good 
ee, have improved by keeping. 

The public will agree that ‘‘ respectable manufacturers” 

should not be made the scapegoats, either through the 
misinformation of the architect, or to screen the real ven- 
dors of defective materials. It is lamentable enough that 
such accidents should happen from want of supervision of 
materials whilst the works are in progress, when a little 
inquiry would establish, as in this instance, the value of 
these remarks, A ManvuFactuREE. 








’ FALL OF BUILDING, TEMPLE-STREET, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Some alterations and additions have been going on 
in the premises of Messrs. Perry, Temple-street, 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Veale, architect; Mr. Powell, 
builder); and a few days ago, when the men were 
about to lay the floors ef the two-pair story of the new 
building, a beam gave way, and the workmen were 
precipitated first to the floor beneath and then to the 
ground-floor, to their serious damage. The Wolver- 
hampton News says :— 


‘* We can have no hesitation in referring the cause of 
this melancholy occurrence to the failure of the cast-iron 
girder on which the floor rested. The girders were sup- 
plied by Mr. Brydges, of Horsley-fields, on whose work- 
manship very free comments were made yesterday by the 
people who visited the premises to witness the effects of 
the accident. It is alleged that none of these girders were 
ay ain tested before leaving Mr. Brydges’ foundry ; but 
we hope that gentleman will be able satisfactorily to refute 
this statement. The room in which the men were workin 
is 13 feet broad, and the entire length of the wing of which 
it forms a part is 44 feet. The girder was seven-eighths 
of an inch in thickness, which is considered sufficient to 
bear a great — the quality of the metal be 
unexceptionable, hen the girder broke it is calculated 
that there was not upon it a pressure of two tons, includin 
men, brick, and everything else ; and this circumstance 0’ 
itself shows that it was quite unequal to the purpose for 
which it was designed, viz. a beam to support a store-room 





to an amended Building Bill, 


for .heavy goods, The catastrophe must have happened 


the Builders’ Society, who would be glad to receive | P 


sooner or later, and it is perhaps fortunate that it took 

lace at a moment when comparatively few lives were in 
jeopardy. There is one circumstance which has given force 
to the rumours abroad —— the quality of these 
girders. A short time ago one of Mr. Powell’s men dig. 
covered a fracture in a girder, but not until it had Te. 
ceived the overlaying strata of bricks, mortar, &c. The 
fracture had been nicely “‘puttied” in and coloured over 
to resemble the rest of the bar; but the superincumbent 
pressure had revealed the weak spot, and the false girder 
was ordered to be removed to the yard, where it may now 
be seen. No one for a moment thinks of charging Mr 
Brydges with a knowledge of the condition in whic this 
piece of metal was turned out of his foundry ; but it is 
clear that his workmen, or some of them, have been base 
enough to conceal their knowledge of its state, and thus 
not only seriously compromise the character of their em. 
a, but endanger the lives of their fellow-creatures, 

his girder was replaced by that which broke yesterday 
and at the ve = where it snapped, we are sorry to 
say, @ palpable flaw—what is called the ‘cold shut’—is 
distinctly visible.” 








THE POLICE COMMISSIONERS AND 
RUINOUS BUILDINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes, — Your able leader of 
last week ought to remove much misconception, and 
lead to improvement in an important particular. You 
have pointed out the great amount of labour and re- 
sponsibility thrown upon the police surveyor, whose 
duty it is to make the surveys agreeably with the 
second part of the Building Act, and the miserable 
remuneration awarded by the Government for carry. 
ing on this onerous duty. The gentleman who is 
now acting as surveyor, Mr. Caiger, was appointed, on 
the dismissal of the deputy, some three months since, 
to make all surveys within the limits of the before- 
mentioned Act, aud up to the present time has made, 
T have reason to know, more than 612 surveys, re- 
ported the result to the commissioners, and filled in 
the original notices of works to be done, and instead 
of having twenty or thirty notices in his pocket, as 
you say, has had as many as seventy at one time in 
arrear ; although he has devoted on the average no 
less than sixteen hours per diem. He has been 
unable to make the greater portion of these surveys 
within the ordinary hours of business, in consequence 
of having to attend one, two, and sometimes three 
police courts daily, to support summonses against 
owners for non-compliance with notice: during the 
three months he has given evidence in support of 
688 summonses and adjournments. 

On his giving notice to the commissioners, some 
fortnight since, of his not considering himself respon- 
sible should any accident occur through inability to 
make his survey as soon as the nature of the case 
might require, a second surveyor was appointed, and 
the district divided into two parts. Notwithstanding 
this alteration, it is utterly impossible to keep pace 
with the informations, which of course have increased 
wonderfully since the accident in Tottenham-court- 


With regard to any ill feeling existing between the 
police surveyor and any district surveyor, I am quite 
sure there is nothing of the kind. 








CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 
HASTINGS. 

THE Church of the Holy Trinity, Hastings, 
represented by our engraving, is for a parish 
that formerly existed under that name. The 
first site was rather out of the town, and there 
were difficulties which induced the promoters to 
abandon it, and to apply for the present site, 
which is from the Crown. It is situated in the 
way leading from Hastings to St. Leonard’s, 
and it will be the only church at Hastings on-a 
flat, all others being accessible only by steps and 
other means of ascent; consequently it will be 
of material advantage to invalids. 

The church is designed with a nave and south 
aisle and chancel, with pen apse. ihe 
tower will stand diagonally with the side of the 
apse, this arrangement being the result of the 
peculiarity of the site. The north side. will be 

ableted for the purposes of light. It is a 
uilt of local stone of two kinds, the yellow a 
ey sandstone. The interior is ashlared with 
ocal stone. The style is Middle Pointed. The 
contractor is Mr. Howell, of Hastings. 
§. 8. Teulon is the architect. ie 

The only portion now erecting is the nave 
and cai seek the funds in hand being 1- 
sufficient to do more than this. 











RETENTION OF DRAWINGS BY A —., 
Can you inform me what legal steps can be taken “4 
secure the return of drawings sent to a contractor 
be worked from, and afterwards retained by ect 





*.* Sammon him before a magistrate. 
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Mr. 8. 8. Teuton, Arcuirect. 
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STAINED GLASS 

St. Paul's Church, —A staned.gless 
east window has been yet wp in this church. It is 
the gift of Mr. James ley, and the work of Mr 
Ww of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Io the four lower 

ments, there are scenes illustrative of our 
Lard’s humiliation, viz.,-His agony, bearing the | 
cross, cracifixion, and burial. In the upper four are 
ilestrations of His exaltation, viz..—the transfigura- 
tion, resurrection, ascension, and sitting in beaven 
In the wheel at the top of the window is a representa- 
tion of St. Pau) preaching on Mars’ -bill. 

Kidiington Church.—A stained-glass window has 
just been placed in the west end uf Kidlington Church, | 
im memory of the late Rev. Dr. Richards, rector of | 
Exeter College, Oxford, and viear of the parish. It. 
Contains a number of sacred subjects, the idea intended 
te be embodied in the whole design being the recol- 
lection of works of piety and ity for which his 
memory is honoured. crucifixion of our Lord | 
forms the central sabject : surrounding it are repre- | 
sentations of fourteen seri subjects illustrative | 
of the chief modes in which active charity is wont to | 
be exercised—clothing the naked, feeding the hungry 
aod thirsty, visiting and relieving the sick and suffer- | 
ing, teaching the ignorant, &e. Seven of these are | 
from the Oid Testament, and seven from the New. | 
The window was executed by Mr. O’Connor, of | 
London. 

St. Martin's, Worcester.—The stained-glass me- | 
morial window at the east end of St. Martin’s Charch, | 
Worcester, has been completed. Messrs, Hardman, | 
of Birmingham, were the artists. The window is | 
divided into five compartments, having s border run- | 
ning round it, containing heads of and the | 
sacred monogram interspersed. In the er portion 
of the centre compartment is represented the Ascen- 
sion of Christ, the Apostles being disposed on either | 
side. The upper portion is coloured as representing 
the heavens into which the Saviour is ascending, with | 
angels, and surmounted by the sacred emblem of | 
divinity. The stonework is by Mr. Norman, of | 
Worcester. 

Glasgow Cathedral.—The report by the committee | 
appointed to consider the subject of filling the windows , 
of Glasgow Cathedral with stained glass, has been | 
published. The committee state that they ave, 
“adopted every means to ascertain the present state | 
of glass-painting in Great Britain ;” and that it | 
“would naturally have been agreeable” to them to 
“name one or more British glass-painters as compe- | 
tent to design and exeeute windows for the cathedral.” | 
Their investigations, however, have failed to lead | 
them to this result ; and as they consider the glass- | 
painters of Germany and Belgium pre-emizent, the | 
committee express their opinion that the subscribers | 
would “do well to employ the Royal Factory of 
Munich in the execution of the windows of the cathe- | 
dral.” The windows adapted for the reception of sub- | 
jects are forty-three in number; andi that by 
the London, Paris, and Munich esti the total 
pena ho om Barn windows (exebusive of the great east 
window, subscribed by Gowernment), at 27. per square 
foot, po ert 103——A of the Scots. 
man, Edinburgh newspaper, writing on the subject of 
the resolution of the committee to go abroad for the 
, : Glasgow Cathedral, sod cxpress- | 
ing the painful feeling exeited such a reso- 
lution, says,—“Ké is very well 
have men who are fully competent to do the technical 


part of the work equal te anything they can do on the | 


_ Paris, in 1855, by Bontemps, who is a first authority | 
in such things, and he said, that although Britain had | 
sent little im the way of painted glass to the Exhibi- 
tion, yet of what he did see, he affirmed it was equal | 
to anything thet was done on the Continent. Now, | 
our specimens of stained glass have been done by the | 
glass-stainers themselves without the co-operation of 
artists, so that we cannot take the windows that have | 
been lately put wp in different places in Britain as_ 
specimens of what might be done if they employed | 
artists to make the designs. * * * if the com- 


|eopper sheathing of ships’ bottoms, which, indeed 


Continent. We sew an extract from s on the | outs 
stained glass im the Great Industrial Eehibition at 


a 
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| therefore, dead, the most of German art (capecially | 


sacred art) is, what shall we gain by going to Munich * 
A very perfectly manipulated staimed-giass wiodow 
(but, remember, got more so than we could do here), 
one whose design is tome and characteriess, as if 
tarned out by # pictare-making mochine.” 

Mottram (near Manchester). A vaioed glass 
memorial window has been placed io Mottram Church, 
im the basement story of the tower, by Mr. Joshua 
Reddish, ia memory of his deceased pareots. The 
window is divided into three compartments, represent- 
ing Charitable Relief of the Hangry, the Thirsty, and 
the Stranger. Messrs. Edmundson aad Son, of Maa- 
chester, designed and execated the work. 





OXIDATION OF STEAM-BOILERS. 


In a late number of your journal a correspondent 
wished to be made acquaioted with a means of pre- | 
venting the internal oxidation of steam-boilers. In 
reply, I would suggest the propriety of having small 
portions of zinc plate attached at various points | 
inside the boilers, care being taken to secure perfect | 
metallic contact between the zive and iron. Under | 
such circumstances, the boiler becomes a kind of 
slowly-acting voltaic battery, the zinc being the posi- | 
tive metal, which is gradually, although almost inap- | 
preciably dissolved by the various salts, &c. contained | 
in the water, while the iron becomes the “negative | 
plate,” conducting away the electricity formed, without | 
being itself at all acted upon. 

It may perhaps be remembered that some time back | 


| I suggested, through your columas, a like contrivance, | remarks as the following :—‘*Oue of the places where 


with a similar view, in relation to iron water-pipes. | 

Years ago the sagacity of Davy first proposed the’ 
application of this principle for the protection of the | 
was successfully accomplished: unfortunately, how- | 
ever, after remedying one evil, another presented 
itself, for the mollusea, and other marine animals, no 
longer deterred by the poisonous copper salts formed 
by the action of sea water before this principle was 
carried out, encrusted all parts of the hulls of vessels, 
below water-line, to such an extent as seriously to 
retard their motion. 

Now, however, with quick voyages and efficient 
scraping machines, this ldtter disadvantage does not 
apply so seriously.—-Wentwortu L. Scorr. 





TRIAL OF SEWAGE MANURING AT PARIS. 
A speciAL meeting was held at the Agricultural 
Society’s, on the 10th inst. when Mr. E. ick, 
C.B. read the translation of a report made by com- 
missioners in Paris en some trial works, to determine 
the applicability of liquified town manure to various 
pact. of commercial and 
were stated ia the report 
oo -roNoee miata apecniacte old form 
by manure. 
Mr. Chadwick addressed the meeting at some 


Jength, both before and after he had read the report, 


and was followed by the Earl of Essex, confirmatory 
of Mr. Chadwick's views in favour of the sanitary 
results of the system which he has se long advo- 
eated 


A long conversational discussion then ensued, in 
the course of which M. de Trehonnais said he thought 


that we | the outlay of capital required wonld be an obstacle to | 


the extension of the system im France. 
The Earl of Essex said he was confident that the 
y would pay him well if it were for the distribu- 
tion of plaim water alone. Take the outlay of capital 
at 67. per acre, what was that to the power of saving 
are de sar Sapa gmap He estimated 
that he could throw in water, or the liquid manure, at 
the expense of about Id. a ton, or 100 tons, or an 
inch deep of water on an acre, at an expense of about 
8s. and what was that for the power of saving or 








¥ hat those to expect from masters 
who thus can treat ir own brethren? There ere 
who are both harsh, tyrannical, and incon- 


masters 

siderate : what sort of example is this to such masters 
as these? Fellows capable of worrying each other to 
death like this, such masters will say, deserve no 
mercy--no consideration: they are mere unfeeling 
brute beasts of burden, out of whom we must just get 
what we cen as best we can. How differently work- 
men expect, and rightly expect, to be treated by 
reasouable masters, from the way in which such perse- 


,cution as this would seem to show that they are 


capable of treating their own fellows, whom, with 
an incontestible claim to their own sivews as their 
own free capital, these free Britons treat as if they 
were in reality nothing bat slaves. They may do as 
they please about working themselves at any but their 
own price, but they have no business to prevent others 
from dving so. 





HEALTH OF ST, GEORGE'S, HANOVER- 
SQUARE. 


Dr. Drurrr, as medical officer of healih for St. 
George’s parish, Hanover-square, has published, in the 
form of a letter toa ries a a sixpenoy tract, giving 
some idea of the duties ef a medical officer of health, and 
various statistics in reference to the state of bis own 
parish in particular. The interest and feelings of the 
vestryman himself are specially appealed to by such 


small-pox appeared was the room of a journeyman, 
who, in this room, surrounded by his sick children, 
was making coats for the customers of a fashionable 
tailor in a fashionable street. Another was the room 
| of a lanndress, employed in getting up gentlemen’s 
| white ties. Amether was inhabited by the family of 
an upper servant at a house im Berkeley-square. I 
| mention this in order to show that there is no class, 
| however elevated, which may mot be concerned some- 
how in the healthiness of the poor man’s home,”—and 
| to convince “ men,” we @are say, as well as 
| others “‘ well to de” in the ish, that even in so 
| distinguished a district as George’s, Hanover- 
| square, it may be as well, after all, not to grudge the 
| cost of a medical efficer of health to look after such 
| matters. Am imference which Dr. Druitt draws from 
| some statisties imfo which he enters is, that “ this 
| parish contains twe classes of ns ; that the mor- 
| tality of ome class is very s and that of the other 
far too lange; amd, further, that the places in which 
| cleanliness and drainage are most deficient, appear to 
{be precisely those in which most deaths have 
}eecurred.” One other inference to which he has been 
| led by reiterated experience is worthy of note, namely, 
| that “in dirty houses the rent is always in arrear,” 
am imference which it is to be heped that many a 

vestryman and other gentlemen who may happen to 
| be the landlords of houses let out altimately in apart- 
| ments to the poor, will meditate om with the view of 
| ealeulating how, in such cases, they can most effectu- 
‘ally prevent the rent from getting imto arrear. 








|THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


On the 9th of March, im the present year, the 
| foundation-stone of the buildings imtended for the use 
ef the general and provincial legi , at Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, was laid “His Honour the 

i ” in presence of a large concourse of 


ators. 

“ Plans having been publicly called for,” says the 
Well Independent of Lith March, in its report 
of the laying of the stone, “ s were awarded 
to three out of about ten designs, but neither of them 


- : proving exactly suitable, the elerk of the works 
advancing a whole crop ? ® | (ar. George B.E.), to whom the first premium 
had been a was finally intrusted with a com- 


EXCOMMUNICATION OF WORKMEN. 
Tue following placard has been addressed “ to the 


mittee carry out this report, and give the commission | plastenes of Landen 2” 


to Munich, what wilt be the result? They will give | 
the onder to a glass-stainer there, who of course will | res 


“ Whereas, on the 22nd of May, 1857, the plas- 
in the employ of Mr. Freak struck for 5s. 6d. 


try to make as much money out of his estimate as is | pet day; and while thas on strike, two men, named 


E 
iH 
gF 


which no doubt it will be; bat then, if they are 
tomed te do so mach in that way at Munich, they 
will Eso etaslineha enter caitemt have te 
for all kinds of subjects, so that will not have to 
to the ef procuring new designs ; they will 
just cat down or stretch out, as the case may require, 
all the ol material they have at hand. Se that the 
ing in their magnificent wisdows 


Glasgow people, 
from Munich, will, after all, only get the leavings and 


il 


—— and —— went: to work at the above place for 
——— having struck for wages, le{t Mr. Farr on 
instant, and on the same day deliberately 
himeelf at the terms above stated. It is 
hoped, that in consideration of the men new 
, the plasterers will treat ——— and —— 
contempt they deserve.” 
believe that these who prepared and 
i of sueh a placard for vou understood 
‘its ruinous and ecrael power over the poor fellows 
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mission to fresh designs im a style of architec- 
tare which ce been found well ‘edupted to the natural 
features and ities of this leeality. The tender 
of Mr. C. R. Carter, being the lewest, the contract 
for the building was entered into with him a few 
weeks ago.” 

In explanation, at least, of, if not im contradiction 
to, this account of the matter, however, we have been 
appealed to by Mr. Charles Moore Igglesden, of Wel- 
lington, architect (Dranghtsman to the Survey De- 
partment at Wellington), on whose part we are given 
to understand that the design was his; that the com- 
petition committee declared it “ to be the best im every 
respect,” but that from its exeeeding the estimate it 
was subjected to alteration at the hands of Mr. Single ; 
and Mr. Igglesden says he does not wish to deprive 
Mr. Single of whatever credit may be due to him 








secoud-hand properties of the German school; and against whom it is levelled, like a “ bell, book, and | from the preparation of the details and working draw- 


when we know (as any one who has studied the candle” excommunication of the dark ages of priest-| ings, or from the superintendence of the work, and 
subject does know) how utterly conventional, and, craft. Every workman has a right to resist oppres- | lays no claim to such credit; but Mr. Single, as well 


mmeptannten wea 


recone 
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new edifice will stand on a picturesque and 
elewated site at Wellington. The building will be 
40 feet high. The plan may be divided into three 
portions, comprising two wings connected with a ceu- 
tral two-storied building. e central part recedes 
from the front line of the two wings about 6 feet, 
and contains all the offices of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The two wings are devoted to the use of the 
General Assembly. 


The style is Gothic, but not the Gothic of any fulfilment, and, since the establishment of the Sacred | beautiful st 


icular egg the different styles having been 
lended. e gables of the oeteteal wings are 
i for large laucet-headed windows, in the Per- 
pendicalar style; while the porch with traceried 
window in its gable is entered by a doorway im the 
Tudor style. The internal finishings are red pime 
and mai, vareished, which will display the beanty of 
these New Zealand woods. The external timber is 
totara. The foundation is constracted of brick and 
piles, and the roof covered in with slate. The esti- 
mate was 6,688/. and the contractor was bound to 
finish the building within nine months. The site, 
which comprises two acres, cost 700/.—the levelling 


about 500/. making a total of about 8,100/. 








ARCHITECTS’ REMUNERATION AS 
' ‘WITNESSES. 


Your correspondent in the Builder of the 6th 





shal d weet Dnerehecn be the oe 
pm gms pm meme y ae ADs 8 oe 
astare of the case might exgget” Mr. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
CRYSTAL PALACE 


Ir » a laudable feeling that indaces the British 
eee ae ee 
" ; 


of a great min two years before such celebration 
is actually due. It is as if the flight of Time were not 
ift enough to keep pace with our expectamey, that 


' cannot stop—we thus propel wh:t we eanmot 


arrest, 
and autiecipate by twe years the observal of a solemn 
festival that should revive the memory of am irrepara- 
| ble joss, and at the same time complete the period of 
| a century since sach befel the world. Bat there were 
' good reasons for this premature observanee ; and even 
, had there not been, se great is the homage paid to 
| Handel in this eoustry, that the trammels ef fixed 
| periods are no longer regarded in its offering,—the re- 
volving cyeles of time no longer form the limits of its 


| Harmonie Society, the constant performance of bis 
| best works may be regarded, in some respects, as an 
| annnal evation to his memory. 

| However, the existence of a building of gigantic 
| dimensions within a few miles of the metropolis, 
| whose vast area might accommodate en almost un- 
_ limited audience, and at the same time give the 
opportanity for the assembling of a crowd of vocal 
and mstramental performers, numbered by thousands, 
| whose united effurts might give an effect to the eho- 
ruses of the great master of saered music never before 


,to be neglected. At the same time a full and fair 


ef the Crystal Palace, which may now be considered 

as fully ascertained, and the result of which, if not 

entirely satisfactory, has. at. least set at rest certain 
doubts and fears of an opposite tendency. 

There can be no doubt that an edifice constructed 

| of brick and stone is far better adapted for the con- 


| equalled im the country, was an opportunity ae longer rasa ce musical —e as will not easily 
| forgot y those presen’ 
about 150/. or 200/. and the furniture is estimated at | means was afforded of testing the acoustical properties | 
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wed me tel and, from the dates in his own 
handwriting in ee ely, ae eee 
puiel of tuacpace Gign Bow Be 
wes 
Cals wat ohana" ela Te 
orginal score, his intention being owely 
Duden his work = 
ia own upon 
organ. And a comparison between the two scores 
of the Messiah, is another proof of the inventive 
genius of Mozart, who thus, thirty years after Han- 
del’s death, could a Sees 
orehestral writing of Handel’s period to the rich and 
that readers the works of Mozart a 
model for all time. ae 
ede bn onan aes 
A bright day, a i and « 
panera ia as ps wn St 
concen Costa, that conductor raised bis baton, 
every voice was hushed to silence, and the magwifieent 
with the peint and decision of a 
single instrument to execute the national anthem, the 
area of the ne 


The Messiah is = work so patent te the world— 
ite leading features so well known to the i 
gene , that, when entrusted to good hands, as i# 


inst. is not quite right as to so much of his state- centration of sound than one built of irom and glass ; | that we need do therefore im the matier, is to give 
ment as relates to enforeing payment for loss of time | and further, that the walimited length of the naves of | brief opinion upon its general execution upon this 
as a witness. He overlooked the ease of Collins ¢, | the Crystal Palace allows too great a dispersion of | occasion. The words of the Messiah, and of Isract 
Godfrey, 1 Barn. and Adolph 950, im which it is such sounds, and its numerous parts occasion too| im Egypt, consist simply of passages of Seriptare, 


decided that a witness can only recover expenses, and | 
The plaintiff was a solicitor, | 
and sued for 6/. 6s. for six days’ attendance in court. | 


not for loss of time. 


A verdiet was given against him, with leave to move 


to have it entered for him for the 6/. 6s.; but the | 


Court. decided that it is a constitutional duty in 
every one to give evidence as 3 witmess on a subpeena, 
without being entitled to reeover for loss of time, 
although the practice of the Court was to allow for loss 


of time aceording to a scale, if paid. On taxing | 
costs, if Mr. Edmeston had been paid 3/. 3s. that | 
would have been allowed; but, looking at the above | 


case, it appears that he cannot now recover anything 
beyond what he has already reeeived. A. B. 


*,* If this be so, it behoves architects to make a 
speeial arrangement in each ease, before undertaking 
any business likely to involve attendance to give 
evidence. 





COMPETITIONS, 


Kilmainham.—-The Freeman's Journal says,— 
“Phe Board of Superintendence of Kilmainham Jail 
awarded the premiums offered for the three best 
designs for enlarging and remodelling the prison to 
the following architects, viz. Mr. John M’Cardy, first; 
Mr. E. H. Carson, second; and Mr. Gray, third. It 
is proposed to give greatly inereased accommodation 
for prisoners on the separate system.” 

Chichester Cemetery.—The sub-committee ap- 
pointed, by the Burial Board, to examine and report 
on the designs sent in for the new cemetery, selected 
three, from which they recommended the committee 
to make chvice. Ata reeent meeting of the com- 
mittee, they decided, by a majority of eleven to seven, 
to select the design of Mr. Rakes, of Portsea, us being 
in all respects the best. 


Alcester Corn Exehange.—The directors have 


great an echo, to give precisely the effect that might 
be expected from so large a bady as 2,500 exceutants. 
Nevertheless, it is our pleasure to record a 
| suecess, in the general acceptation of the term; and 
those who have had the good fortune to attend either 
| of the performances that constitute the Handel Fes- 
| tival of 1857, have cause to congratulate themselves 


at having witnessed the grandest musical eongress | tions called up by the union of the strains 


‘that the country bas yet assembled, and the effect of 
which upon the futarity of the art may produce re- 


great Judes Maccabeus, on the coutrary, is a — 


drama, like the rest of Handel's compositions 
class, written in verse, with @ regular plot, 


: 


number of dramatis persona, who sustain certain 
characters Whether it be the assecia- 
of Handel 


with the words of the inspired writers im 


eF 





sults hardly yet contemplated. 


| great. central transept, oceupies an area of 14,784 
| saperficial feet, and contains 10,102 cubical feet of 


| timber. The seats form concentric ts of a 


, vast circle, of which the conductor’s seat forms not | by the new arrangemeat of the i 
quite the centre. Next to the conductor are the seats gave an earnest of what was to follow. “ 

for the band, which comprises nearly 400 of the best | a child is born,” was a noble performance, and 

| professional and amateur instrumentalists of the unanimously redemanded, but the eonductor 


The Orchestra, which occupies the west end of the | consider, but certain it is 


RE ee eee 
grandeur of the choruses, or , we will not 
that the two 

| Oratorios have the preponderance of admirers. 
| "The first chorus of the Messiah, “ And the 
| the Lord,” at once proclaimed the adv 


rif 
iit if 


is, led by Saioton and Blagrove; and behind inexorable. After “ His yoke is easy,” the orchestra 


the band are the seats for the chorus, who, upwards of | had a half-hour’s 
| 2,000 in number, in the divisious of sopranos, tenors, vantage of it for 
altos, and bases, radiate up to aud on each side of the | the choruses, we need only say that the“ Hallelujah 
great organ, built by Messrs. Gray and Davison, which | (during whieh, — to 

| covers an area of 42 by 26 feet, and is supported upon whole assembly 


a platform of great strength. A popular account 
of this instrument, now profasely circulated, saves us 
the necessity of more than allading to it; and indeed 
any attempt at a technical analysis of its parts, or 
‘even an abstract appreciation of its effects and merits, 
would be here out of place. 
| he effeet of the vast volame of sound produced by 
this gigantic orchestra was first tested on Saturday 
last, when the full rehearsal took place, which con- 
sisted of selections from the three Oratorios chosen 
for these performances, and at which the powerful 
effect of the chorus was made so manifest, as to leave 


ite, and the audience took ad- 
ment. Of the remainder of 


: 


established custom, the 
_ oS pe 

‘hit ; : - ; Page 
| The concluding chorus, Worthy in the Lamb," wes 


” 


i 


‘almost equally astounding, and the “ 
‘this unpreeedentedly grand performance to a 
'a becoming manner. The 

soloists, who, it is right to observe, exerted themselves 
'to the utmost under such trying conditions, were duly 
appreciated. The instrumentalists played with mar- 
'vellous precision and force, showing at once the 
‘sources whence they were derived. 

The second of these grand musical /éées took 

on Wednesday, in presence of her Majesty and the 
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| no reasonable donbts of the final result of the under- Royal Family, with a success surpassing even that of 
taking. It was then arranged by Mr. Costa that the Monday. Less dust, a milder wind, and an equally 





selected the plans by Mr. Edward Holmes, of Bir- sopranos and altos should chap places with the 
mingham, for the above building. There were twenty- ret and bases in the whim by which advan- 
one competitors. | tageous change the aspect of the orchestra was materi- 
Hertford Corn Exchange.—The local Cora Exchange | ally improved by the presenee of the 750 ladies in the 
Improvement Committee say in their report, ‘That centre of the mass, whilst the musical effect was also 
the plans furnished by Mr. Evans, of London, approach | mach improved. One more observation we made at 
nearest to the requirements of the case: they would, | the rehearsal, and which we did not at the 
however, recommend rather more additional height,! ance see much cause to modify; namely, that the 
and some few deviations in minor details. The model | solos, as a rule, lose much of their beauty im the vast 
apon which these are founded (it is admitted by their | area, the piano notes being almost inaudible in the 
author) is a corn exchange recently erected at East farther portious of the trausept. The same may be 
Dereham ; and, as they comprise an entire new feature, | said of florid passages, which lose much of their effect, 


viz. a glass ceiling, it was thought desirable that a aad also the lower notes of both bases and contraltos. : ceived with tamaltaous applause. 


| blue sky, made the day more agreeable than its pre- 
' deeessor, whilst a considerable increase in the number 
(cna ee 
| éclat to the proceedi 

"The oratorio of Judas Maccabens, though not 
‘ comparable to the other two, is still ane of the greatest 
‘of Handel’s compositions, and its execution upon 
[this ocvasion was = peebe gs gene oo 
| decessor. Jn several of the choruses oraterio 
' brass instraments have been introduced by Mr. Costa. 
' One of the finest of the day’was the 
' chorus, “ We never will bow down,” which was re- 
“See the com 


























pom vn with ren 
over the existing , 80 a8 to range Wi 

their thus make one uniform 
elevation. extent of the new front would 

















Theatre.—No artist should allow 
the opportunity to pass, witbout witnessing the mag- | 
nificent series of studies presented by Madame Ristori | 
in every one of her parts. She is in truth an actress 
ing power, and the public owe something to 

; for enabling them to witness it. The new 
aoa ee ee 
The late Douglas Jerrold.—We go out of our wey | 

a little, in consideration of long knowledge of one | 
te whom the world is much indebted, to assist in | 
announcing to the public that a series of musieal and 
mere by 
ee 0 pgui iterary men, for vantage. 

of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s family. Amen 
the entertainments are Lectures by Mr. Thackeray | 
aod Mr. Russell, a dramatic entertainment under the | 
management of Mr. Charles Dickens, and others in. 
which some of Mr. Jerrold’s own dramatic pieces will 
be performed. or particulars of all we may refer to 
the advertisements in the daily papers; and we hope 
that many of those who have laughed with Jerrold in 
Punch, or shed « tear with him in “ Black-eyed 
Susan,” will come forward to aid in raising a fund | 
for those he has left behind him. ~ 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | 
Az their last weekly meeting on the 12th inst. the 
Board met to consider and decide on the reports of 
Mr. Marrable, the superintending architect, and on a 
variety of architectural and building applications, the | 
following amongst others being the most noticeable:— 
_ Proposed new Iron-built Bazaar, near the Regent- 
eireus.—This application was by Messrs, Doyne and | 
Garrett, of 2, Derby-street, Parliament-street. The 
drawings showed the desiga for a bazaar proposed to 
be built = vacant ground, bounded by the back | 
premises of the houses forming portions of Regent-_ 
street, Oxford-street, Great Castle-street, and John- | 
, and adjoining the Regent-circus, Oxford-street. 
roposed building is to be mainly constructed of 
glass, and is to consist of ove central pas- 
two side aisles, and a square compartment | 
surmounted by a dome. The se of | 
is to be 146 feet 6 inches, by 31 feet | 
, and the latter aboot 59 feet square. 
central aisle is to be about 21 feet 
el to the springing of the semi- 
f, such roof rising about 8 feet 
the crown. The side aisles are to be 
lean-to roofs, sloping from the springing 
as to give a height of 7 feet, 

outer colamns. Galleries 
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application, as the building would present a large 


ing shops, and to that extent impede the ventilation 
of the thoroughfare. It was, moreover, unadvisable 
to allow it, as it would open the door to numerous 


TG 


a for structures over of a less sightly 
er, such as phot ie rooms, to the dis- 
of neigh in general, and he 


the application. 

It appeared that the Board of Works for the Strand 
district objected to the intended operation on the 
ground that at a future time the frontage might be 
required to be kept back in connection with the in- 
tended new street from Cranbourne-sireet to Covent- 
garden, and for other reasons. 

After some discussion the subject was adjourned. 

An application for the construction of a shop on 
the forecourt of No. 2, Upper Craven-place, Bays- 
water, was refused, on the ground that two other 
shops had been built there in spite of refusals of the 
Board and an appeal, and in respect of which shops 
so erected, demolition had been commenced by the 
local authorities. 

It was reported that there was a vacancy in the 
surveyorship of the western division of the City of 
London, through the decease of Mr. John H. Stevens, 
elsewhere mentioned. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Colchester.—The state of the fabric of St. Peter’s, 
Colchester, the metropolitan church of the town, and 
the most prominent one in it, has for some time de- 
manded attention, and the tower in particular now 
requires substantial repair. It has been thought 
advisable to attempt to raise, by subscription, a fund 
for the complete restoration of the chureh, both in- 
ternally and externally. By a re-arrangement of pews, 
the objectionable features may be removed, and accom- 
modation provided for at least 300 additional persons. 
The tower, in addition to an utter want of architec- 
tural design, has been officially pronounced unsound. 
Upwards of 100/. would be required simply to effect 
what is absolutely necessary, without any improve- 
ment to its architectural appearance. A larger, but 
not an extravegant expenditure, would effect all that 
is necessary for strength, and would, at the same time, 
change its present bald avd -unarchitectural look into 
that of a substantial Gothic tower, with suitable but- 
tresses and battlements, &. The windows and roofs 
would require corresponding restoration. The chancel | 
is susceptible of much improvement, and other minor | 
alterations would be desirable, but no material altera- | 
tions are contemplated in the galleries beyond the 
raising of the roofs above them. It is believed that 
the whole expense of these restorations will be about 
$,000/7. A committee has been appointed, and dona- 
tions and subscriptions are being collected at the bank 
of Messrs. Mills, Bawtree, and Co. and by the vicar 
and other members of the commitice. Three plans 
have been sent in. 

Braintree —The restoration committee of Brain- 
tree Church have resolved to extend the north aisle, 
and that Mr. Pearson, the architect, be instructed to 
proceed with the extended plan. It appears that this 
alteration will give sufficient space for nearly 100 
additional seats, whilst it will cause an extra outlay 
of about 225/. a considerable portion of which, how- 
ever, is already subscribed. nave roof, tower, 
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this bui it being understood that the 
foundations shall be put in as the district surveyor 
shall consider necessary from the nature of the ground, 
and the weights to be and that the whole 
will be securely put and bolted up under his 
careful sapervision. 
= was granted under certain condi- 

Leicester-square—An application was made 

Mr. J Father, of Rega, Sere, on bea! 
Messrs. Hampton and Russell, of 10 to 15, 


and spire portions of the restoration work are nearly 
completed, : 

Wheatley.—The consecration of the new church at 
Wheatley, according to an Oxford paper, took place 
on the 10th inst. The edifice, which, it says, isa 
new erection and on a new site, is built in the 
Italianised Decorated style, by Mr. John Castle, of 
Oxford, builder, from a design by Mr, G. E. Street, 
It will accommodate 523 persons, and 


land for the site, and for the burial-ground attached, 
in addition to o liberal aubseription. The building 
has been erected at a cost of something above 2,000/. 
Over Stowey.—The chancel of the parish church 
of Over Stowey has been improved during the past 
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doors and windows, aud 
lack and white brick have been inserted with good 
effect. The roof is covered with alternate courses of 
ornamental blue and red tiling, with projecting gables 
finished with richly carved oak barge-boards and 
Manchester—We are requested to state that all 
the stone work, in the screen put up at the cathedral, 
as well as the carviug, was done by Mr. T. R. Wil- 


liams, sculptor. 
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Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


“4 Synopsis of the Patent Laws of Various Coun- 
tries,” by A. Tolhausen, Ph. D. (Taylor and Francis, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street), has been issued with 
the view of enabling inventors to acquire at one view 
a practical knowledge of the t laws of various 
States. It is said to have prepared entirely 
from authentic documents, mostly official, and con- 
tained in the library of the Great Seal Patent-office, 
in Chancery-lane, the author having translated the 
laws in foreign languages for the Commissioners of 
Patents.——-The Roman Catholics, on their own 
showing, are making rapid changes “from dark, 
dungeon-looking chapels m back streets, to i- 
ficent and spacious churches,” and they have just 
published “The Catholic Hand-book ; a History of 
the Metropolitan Missions ” (Dolman, 61, New Bond- 
street), in which there is ‘‘a deseription of one hun- 
dred churches and chapels, of the dioceses of West- 
minster and Southwark.” Amongst these there are 
not a few edifices of an important character, but the 
dioceses in question spread about through numerous 
suburban towns and villages; and, amongst the 
chapels described, are some which require to be 
pointed out as,—occupying the east wing of a mansion, 
—a large room serving as a chapel,—a small tenement 
in the village, &. &c. Lieatenant-general Sir C. 
W. Pasley, has had published (Dalton, Cockspur- 
street), a tract developing a “ Plan for simplifying 
and improving the Weights, Measures, and Money of 
this Country, without materially altering the preseut 
Standards,”—an essential consideration in such a 
question as we have often urged. Sir Charles’s mode of 
simplifying the coinage, is to base all on the farthing, 
ten of which to form a silver cent, ten cents a florin, 
and ten florins a pound; other coins to be gradually 
withdrawn, and florins substituted for the silver ones, 
and cents for the copper ones, except the farthing. 
For measuring works of architecture and engineering, 
he proposes that the foot and its decimal subdivisions 
shall be the unit, all workmanship measured by lineal 
measure to be priced by the foot, the 10 feet, or the 
100 feet, not by the yard or rod. The foot referred 
to, he pro to subdivide thus :—ten tenth parts, 
1 fesse great 10 imperial inches, or one hun- 
dred , 1 foot. As a new measure of soli- 
dity, he proposes 1,000 cubic inches 1 cubic foot. 
Of the French revolutionary decimal system in general 
Sir Charles speaks with contempt.——From a small 
tract on “ The Public Health Act, its Application to 
and ions at , in Wharfedale, by a Rate- 
yer,” reprinted from the Leeds Mercury of 28th 
ay, it appears this little village has had sewerage 
works done at a cost of about 1,430/. The ratea 
value of the district is 6,4537. so that one-fourth of 





interest of 5 per cent. by instalments of less than 
100/. a year. A rate of 6d. in the pound on building, 
aod 14d. on land suffices The result of savitary 

“ prolonged 








year. An oak roof has taken the place of a plaster 
























































including Hints for an Aquarium, by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, with illustrations by G. B. Sowerby,” is one 
of the best written and liveliest little volumes on 
popular natural history we have ever seen, and must 
form an indispensable guide and companion to the 
amusements of the aqaariam. 








PMiscellanea. 


Workmen DisOwNinc THe CenTRAL TRADE 
Dxton.—A public meeting, numerously attended, of 
the workmen (chiefly bricklayers) employed in the 
‘building trades of Nottingham, was held there on 5th 
inst. Mr. W. Simpson was called to the chair. He 
maintained that the whole country had too long been 
subject to the dictation and control of the Central 
Trade Union of Manchester, and could see no benefit 
which that society had conferred upon the workmen 
of any town except their own. ndon, Sheffield, 
Hall, and other large and important towns, had lately 
thrown off the yoke, and formed local and independent 
associations, which worked! well, and were found of 
great benefit; and he did not see why Nottingham 
should not follow their example. The Central Union 
had done nothing from the commencement to the 
present day bat plonder the working men! Mr. John 
Edwards moved that a local trade society be forth- 
with established, of which Nottingham shall be the 
head quarters. They could thus easily settle any 
difference with the masters without dictation or con- 
trol from any other body, doing away with the 
necessity for further strikes. He had always found 
that such misunderstandings between masters and 
men arose from the want of a little friendly commu- 
nication between them; and the masters had them- 
selves suggested a code of regulations, leaving all dis- 
Lm questions to be settled by the arbitration of 

gates chosen from both sides. A lively discussion 
took place, the prominent feeling being strongly 
adverse to the Manchester Union and in favour of the 
plan proposed.—The resolution was then put and 
carried nem. con. and a committee was chosen to 
draw up the laws of the new society. 

Srrixes.—The strike of about 200 labourers in 
the employ of the Eastern Counties Railway Com- 
pany at Blackwall, took place on the Ist instant, in 
consequence of the Board of Directors having notified 
that in fature the wages would be paid every fort- 
night, in lieu of weekly, as heretofore. The matter 
having come before the Board, they settled the dis- 
_ by rescinding the rather inconsiderate reso- 

ution, and ordering the continuance of weekly pay- 
ments.——At the Brick-lane Goods Station and the 
Stratford Station, dissatisfaction also prevails from a 
like cause, but a petition of nearly 400 labourers and 
clerks for weekly payments has been rejected by the 
very same directors whom a strike compelled to 
retrace their steps at Blackwall. Do they wish to 
force their employés into strikes? Their condnct 
implies a recognition of strikes as the only proper 

sufficient manifestation of the desires of those 
under their employment. Is this wise ? 

Merropourtan Improvements: PaRK-LaNE 
Trarric.—Ia reply to a question in the Commons 
last week, Sir B. Hall said the committee of 1855 
had recommended that one of the first openings 
for improving the traffic through the metropolis 
should be from Piccadilly, through Hamilton-place 
to Stanhope-gate, and he had last year taken steps to 
carry out the recommendation, but was met by ob- 
jections of residents in Hamilton-place, supported by 
the law officers of the Crown. He thought there was 
a very objection to throwing open the gate into 
the Park, for if it was open by day it must be open 
by night also, otherwise a great deal of inconvenience 
would result, and that would involve the throwing 
open of the whole of the Park by night, which no 
honourable member would desire. However, he 
entirely concurred in the recommendations of the 
select committee, as it was obvious that great incou- 
venience arose from the narrow state of Park-lane. 
The Local Board of Works had power to purchase 
property in Park-lane for the purpose of widening the 
thorongh fare. 
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price of gas . 6d. per 

cubic feet ; and it is gratifying to them to state that 
the increase in the consumption, which has taken 
place since that period, has so fally realised their 
anticipations, that they are now enabled to announce 
their intention to make a farther reduction of 6d. 
1,000 feet, from and after the 29th of 

next, when the charge will be 4s. per 1,000 cubic 





holders will = from that single act, for even twelve 
months are not long enough to complete all the in- 
crease to be hence anticipated. That increase will 
still, doubtless, go on concurrently with the still 


year, that our anticipation has been completely ful- 


filled. Meantime the sum of 3,000/. out of the pro- |i 


fits of the past year has been added to the reserve 
fund ; and, after providing for out-standing debts, and 
nse of the half-yearly dividend, authorised at the 


¢ annual general meeting, the sum of 2,000/. re- 
mained as a disposable for the payment of 
another satisfactory dividend. 


Destruction oF Pickrorn’s Goops Wanre- 
HOUSES AT CaMDEN-TOWN.—This has been a very 
extensive fire, destroying admittedly 60,0007. worth 
of property, but much more according to some esti- 
mations. A good deal of it was insured, but the public 
will havemuch troubleand losscounected with destroyed 
parcels, &e. The official report of Mr. Braidwood 
describes the main damage done as follows :—" Oval- 


road, Camden-town, Messrs. Pickford and Co. of the | i 


London and North-Western Guods Station.—The 
contents, and also the warehouses, &e. 300 feet by 
250 feet, all but destroyed ; one horse and a number 
of pigs burnt to death ; the stabling and vaults under 
ground severely damaged by fire, water, &c. and two 
barges in the canal alongside severely burned. The 
buildings were insured by the company in the Globe, 
and Messrs. Pickford’s were insured in the Norwich 
Union and other fire offices. The cause of the fire is 
unknown.” 

Fata AccriDENT at THE LeGHoRN TaEaTRE.— 
A sad catastrophe occurred at Leghorn on the 7th 
inst. Upwards of 3,000 persons were assembled in 
the Theatre degli Aquidotti to witness the repre- 
sentation of the taking of Sebastopol, when suddenly 
one of the rockets let off to imitate the bombardment 
set fire to the side-scenes. A sudden panic seized the 
public, and it was believed (according to the Corriere 
Mercantile of Genoa) that a hundred persons perished, 
and that more than double that number were injured. 
The official Monitore Toscano of the 8th, however, 
says that, according to the last accounts, the killed were 
forty-three, and the wounded 134. “ The fire never 
got beyond the scenes, and did no damage to the 
other part of the theatre.” 

Faiine 1n oF A Swiss Tunnen.—No less than 
fifty-four of the workmen engaged in forming the 
Hanenstein tunnel, on the centre railway, uniting 
Basle with Aarau, Lucerne, Berne, &c. were buried by 
the falling in of a portion of the tunnel, in conse- 
quence of the wood-work of the shaft having been 
burnt; and, by last accounts, thirty-two dead bodies 
had been extracted. In the tavnel, which is about 
three miles in length, a fire was constantly kept up to 
promote the circulation of air, and a forge had been 
at work at the bottom of the shaft, so that the wood- 
work became very dry, and at length caught fire. 
Great exertions have been made to open a way to 
those entombed; bat there was little or no hope of 
any of them having survived, although they had 
sufficient space, and a spring-well for drink, with 
several horses for food, all probably having been 
soffocated by the fames of the burning timber. 

Satary or THE Satrorp Surveror.—At a 
recent meeting of the local couacil a report from the 
Salford District General Purposes Committee recom- 
mended that the salary of Mr. Evans, surveyor of the 
district, be inereased from 200/. to 250/. a year, Mr. 
Evans devoting his wholé time to the daties’of the 
office, and the engsgement being termioable by three 
months’ notice from either party. It was stated that 
the total expended by the committee under whom 
Mr. Evans served was abont 7,175/.; which, at the 





asual five per cent. would give him a salary of |i 


358/. 15s. The General Purposes Committee reeom- 
meuded that a0 tucreasc should be yrauted, rather 
than that a servant of seven years’ experience should 
be lost, and all the inconvenience of a new mam be 
encountered. A motion to that effect was carried by 
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style of architecture, is to be formed of plsin bricks, 
and is being erected b i The 
cost of the ing will exceed of which nearly 
4007. have still to be raised. 
Removal or Noxious Trapes From Towxs.-- 
The suggestion in our columns that s twofold im- 
provement might be effected by the removal of trades 
preheat tabs 5 Lente So:9 Seen 
east several miles, so withdrawing also of the 
working classes from their close and pth 


Gazette, for example, urges 
of several objecti 
frequent cause for complaint ; and there is 


in the 
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Statvx oF THE Late Mx. G. B. Toorwercrorr, 
aT lp om gag og statue of Mr. pes | : 
was on the 11th instant, pedestc 
emgiel ah tin boul of ths cal to ara where 
his remains were interred. The statue is 8 feet 6 in. in 
height, and executed from a block of Carrara marble : 


the pedestal is also of marble, but of a white. 
The late Mr. croft having been the first 
of Wolverhampton, advantage een teliams of ale 


circumstance in the treatment of his statue, He is 
reoresented in the act of addressing his fellow towns- 
men, and wearing the robe and court-dress of his 
office. At his feet, sustaining the statue and uniting 
it with the plinth, is an iron roll, indicative of the 
trade of which he was a member. The head and face 
of the statue are said to form a correct portrait. Mr. 
Thorneycroft was the sculptor of the statae. 

Tue Corerarve AcapEmical Instirution.—The 
first stone of the Coleraine Academical Institation was 
laid on the 4th inst. This building will be erected in 
the neighbourhood of Coleraine. Near the site the 


National Board have erected an extensive model- 
school. The erection is. of considerable 
extent. The ing is a plai i of the 
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comming in on sae nie ests by 
“©. E.” in our last, p. 341; but as they are marked 


* not for diate the dani te more than 
state the fact. ay letter oil . EY wes 
guaranteed pames. 

a See men bo he “crank” is considered 


to be objectionable, even by those who approve of 
tuproductive labour for criminals: it is liable, for 
severe as it is, to be doubled in severity at | 
the caprice of an officer, and by the mere single turn | 
of a screw. A correspondent, Mr. Joshua H. Lea, 
pene i — i models connected with an 
hard laboar. One of them is 
dply go tail,” only carried on in the cell, 
¢ supervision, but with an index, by which the 
work done and distance gone are indicated ; as, for ex- 
ample, 8 miles for breakfast, 6 for dinner, and 8 for | 
supper, the weight of shot also to be regulated, accord- 
ing to the strength, as decided by the prison surgeon. 
An sdvantage of this substitate for the erenk, our cor- 
ra eae urges, would be that the whole body would 
be exercised, in stooping. os. walking, &. without 
éausing the legs to swe m standing in one posi- 
tion. Another model represents a bedstead, to be 
made of ordinary Tee iron, in the shape of two Indders, 
to be used by day in ascending and descending the | 
sides of the cell, with a key, the use of which, ia per- 
petually locking one side and the other is not made 
very clear, but with an index, also, to compel the ful- 
fiment of the task. We have thus described our 
correspondent’s models; but we must say that we 
cannot approve of unproduetive labour in any "i 
even for a criminal, however brutal. Tndeed, 
more heinous his crime, the more incumbent is it = 
him to do something useful, as a compensation, either 
to his victims, or to his country. 

Tue sate Mr. J. H. Srevens, Ancurrect.—We 
record with regret the premature death of Mr. — 
— Stevens, surveyor, under the Met 

ng Act, of the western district of the ity of 
London, which took place on the 2nd instant. Mr. 
Stevens was intimately associated with the City 
solicitor, Mr. Pearson, in the plans for metropolitan 
Tailways, which he has at different times brought 
before the public. 

Tue Consrrvction or Fives.— As a note to 
article on p. 325, let me say that at Southfield Grange, 
Wandsworth (built five years ago) are flues on the 
‘plan shown in fig. 1, but the foot of the main flue C D 
‘was not intended as a receptacle for soot, but to allow 
the chimneys of best rooms to be swept from the 
Kitchen,—an arrangement attended with great clean- 


Roman Carsonie SCHOOLS FoR Davry-Laxre.— 
The Roman Catholics have bought a piece of ground 
- Ay cote angen -lane, on which it | 


passion. 
stated, will be upwards of 10,0007. 
Sovrn Kens rncron Museum (at Browrron).— 


‘recommend them. 


beeen The quantities prepared by Mr 


Poultry, Mansion House, June 15th, 185%. 


The six iron Revolving Shutters te this 
Office by Messrs. CLARK and CO. Engineers (of 15, 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields), have now beev. in 
use UPWARDS OF TWELVE YEARS, and I have much 
in bearing testimony to their general excel- 

oe a aye i 
their non-liability to get ont of order. gays 
ee ee oe them 
since they were first fitted. I can therefore we highly 
Cuaries Manse. 














" ‘TENDERS 
For the West Suffolk Militia Depét, Bury St, Edmunds. 
chitects :-— 


Messrs. Morgan and Phipson, ar 
Hi. Rutlf, Tpswich .....-.cescvsessees0s £5,620 0 0 
7 ho bckouiaeuciiivedsreicsees on + : 
Bsolisliceadtis ties Se esiale 
J. Reduall, Bazy &. Bamunds 4,075 0 0 
8. Baldesten, Ipswich............... 4,655 0 0 
Hi. Ringham, ditto (accepted)... 4,241 7 0 


For additions and alterations in Maidstone-buildings, 
Borough, for Messrs. Lunham and Oo. Mr. we fs 
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For St. emnits Cai: Southampton. Messrs. Haines 
| and Bedborongh, architecte :— 
0 @ 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 








For building two chapels, two lodges, boundary-walls, 
‘and roads for the Sunderland Cemetery. Mr. Matthew 
Thompson, architect ;— 


| incge cneianie ar ouaee 


Paice etre at scattered over London, 
but we list).—C, M.—G, and Co. (ander our limit),— 
M. and PF. ditto).—T. M.—W. W.—A. and B. (ach a clause fs not 

to 


J 
‘Mr. Garbett’s reply to Mr. Wightwick next week. 
“ What a Foreigner thinks of the Government Competition” is 


™ Books anil Addressts.”--Weare forced to decline pointing out 


po wl the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SURVEYOR, of “extensive re practice i in the 
fubAST ER: Mittedontat dee draw nae Sp wnargeebe 


ing, os he would harem 
routes of antes oe Board Medgins would be oon” 
Post-office 


sidered as adequate to his serviees.—Address, J. M. q 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED.—One 
Ray egy ee af 


poly, sat [ned salary, to ae a Chanit Wesnen 
M* BOARD of WORKS. 


ETROPOLITAN 
ON of ht ie SURVEYOR under, the 
suite wahoo FRIDAY. ~ the 20th 


Ea Hi 0 
q festern Divisio of th of the City of ri ee 
ofr. 


Rani eee 


i wee 
YY: Clerk of the Beard. 
eae) at Hao wart ~ 


TO GLASS PAINTERS AND D WORK 
Winih scratches Filtins 


Applyto Messrs. EDMUND- 
te ap the ‘ aa thovonghly pravton en soe 
feetly when ge A cneunt of 


business, or state exactly the 
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Hurst, Sunderland ...........s...0+ £3,536 0 0 
Hoggett, oe cinlamnonvedin 3,150 0 0 
Armstrong and Hudspeth, Aln- 

WIR a casithiidectbcrieevnabekakdbovciiies 2,987 0 0 
Kyle, Newcastle (accepted)...... 2 00 | 


966 
Architect's estimate ... £3,157. | 

For New Model Lodging: nities, Stafford-street, Lisson- | appt 
grove, New-road. Messrs. W. G. and &. Habershon, | 
architects. Quantities furnished :— 








— steonviniecuseevbbbecsbaunieiies £2,573 0 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
6 06 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
090 
For Silk Factory, for Mr. George Allen, St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich. Mr. John Ellis, architect, Norwich ;— 
Pegg BOE C0...cccrccssrcnnseverseperess £2,764 0 0 
oS EIA HIRE 2,400 0 0 
Read and Bocking ........6....066 2,390 0 0 
Minns and Foyson . sos 2,876 . 0 
0 
00 
@ 0 
08 
00 
0 0 
60 
00 
00 
13 0 





For house at Tottenham, ‘Mr. Fras. Pouget, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 
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otal Sa Gel be epeaal to] 

state in the daytime and the evening, on | 

ve after  atctnesday, the 24th instant. Besides the | 

various collections of architecture, senlptare, patented | 

inventions, Se. the Sheepshanks pictures will be | 
exhibited in the new gallery erected to receive them. | 
‘The admission of the public to the museum lighted 
wanting de beens of the kind 
a institution, and it is hoped will be_ 

to those who work in the daytime. 


For Warwick Cemetery Chapels, Lodge, &c. Mr. 
Edward Holmes, architect -- 


Hardwick, Birmingham paoiiiiaon £1,487 15 0 
Clarke and Son, Warwick ........ 1,335 10 0 
Green, Woarwick ...cscccccssecsconss 1,330 0 0 





For villa, Moseley, near Birmingham, for Mr. Thomas 
Bickley, Mr. Edward Hoimes, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


NOLES BEAR PERE NL  Et A 


ENGRAVE FONeLAFe TONE; and 
turn hishend to suy other part the busines wil bea 
better.State wages per day, &c. by letter, post paid, to 4 
Andover, Hants, 


TED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, who has 








ae ANTED, sev se ae age 


| apply to mr 3. partes 2 
Wak ima BUILDER'S OFFICE, a 


Te ee 
Caledonian-read, 


lA t ow w w. DENN Pembrok: 
‘Apply te Oo a 13, e-whart, 


FOREMAN OF CEMENT WORKS. 
| Vy ae. a Person full 
FOREMAN of s CEMENT KS. 

Ee has held a simila rsitantion, would be be preferred. None 
need app whose © - not bear the ph ———¥ ‘uve 


i 
Biba xpmontiony it Terimonialn or rteronse, 


to T. and A. 


Weta tat forthwith, in an Architect’s 
Office in Dublin ASSISTANT, who 


' anderstands working Gavions, is able to make sketches 
he 
cere ssid — 

















ANTED, ms in a SAW-MILL at 
a eonlaret poyy TRS ee have as good eharaser From hist 


Brighton. 
TO BRICK MAKERS. 





WANTED, immediate , Three or Four good 
BRIOKMAKERS, at Mr. W. Dennett's Briek and Tile 
Works, labour at 


oe Seenel~Saeer te C.C. ingwie, to Sake tee 
Kocsingham. 


WANTED, a Youth as an indoor APPREN- 








TICE in the MARBLE BTUNE BUSINESS ; 
pi ag re stiri reaired.— Any by letter 
Ws; D, immediately, a good GOTHIC 


ewe Ne CARVER. Mho has deities 
ope apn bed gon 
Bohs situation. — 
roe aes Gousmnts, Feiner a. tsk lee Dhaest” 
TO BULLDERS AND PAINTERS. 


ANTED, 
ners pooner 


= make | himself 
aa be given. — Address, A. 








TY) se rae AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, 
net Bin ‘TION as ASSISTANT 
3 he goed camehteman and 











